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CLOTH OF FRIEZE. 



CHAPTER I. 

O tkou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
Imown by, let us call thee deyil. — Shakesfeajle. 

Sir Jaspar was riding out, she was told 
on her return, and he did not come back 
till dinner, and was then out of temper. 

Ella never chose to see this unless it were 
forced upon her attention. 

" Had you a pleasant ride ?" she asked. 

" No, the flies are d — nable, especially on 
low ground." 

" Then your course lay in that direction ?" 

"Yes; I called at Deepdale Abbey. I 
fancied as you were there that they might 
ask us to dinner ; but you had just driven oflF, 
they said." 

YOL. III. B 
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" They did ask me, Sir Jaspar, but I said I 
had promised you to return home." 

" Yes," said Jaspar, " so they told me. 
Very absurd! If you had accepted, they 
would have certainly asked me, and then we 
might have had a pleasant evening instead of 
an insufferably dull one." 

" It is a pity you did not remain and dine 
there," said Ella, in a tone of pique. 

" Where would have been the use of that?'* 
asked her husband, indignantly. " Three is 
the devil and all. Who would there have been 
to talk to Ryder, whilst I talked to his wife ? 
All very well in paradise for the man to 
converse with an angel, and send the woman 
away; but the angel I wanted to converse 
with was Mrs. Ryder. Ryder would have 
been infernally dull over his wine. What a 
dowdy you look, Ella, after seeing Mrs. Ryder I 
Pray put off those black clothes now, and do 
send for some fashionable dresses, such as my 
wife ought to wear." 

Ella hesitated : Mr. Gage had spoken of the 
necessity for economy; but why should she 
economise, that Jaspar might expend five 
hundred pounds on DoUy Patch ? 

" Thank you. Sir Jaspar, I will send for 
some dresses. Be so kind as to write a cheque 
for a hundred pounds." 
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" Can't you get your things without paying 
ready money ? Aberhill, as a date, will pro- 
tcure you credit." 

" Thank you, Sir Jaspar, I prefer going 
without, if you cannot spare me a hundred 
pounds, by reason of the many claims on 
your bank account." 

There was an unpleasant tone of sarcasm 
in her words which made Jaspar uncomfort- 
able. " What has she been finding out about 
Dolly again, I wonder?" he said to himself; 
but before he dressed for dinner, he wrote 
the cheque for a hundred pounds, and gave it 
to Ella. 

" I thank you, Sir Jaspar. This is the 25th 
of September; I shall expect the same sum 
quarterly." 

They dined together, and Jaspar looked at 
her defiantly as he helped himself to glass after 
glass of sherry. EUa ventured a remonstrance^ 
and the result was, that he poured out three 
parts of a tumbler of wine and drank it off. 

*• That's for your interference," said he. 

" I shall not suffer — ^unless in seeing you 
iU," replied Ella. 

" Much suffering that will be ! I believe 
you hate me." 

" Why ?" 

" Because you are always thwarting m^ m 
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.fiome way. I wanted to dine with the Ryders, 
and you chose to do me out of that.*' 

Ella was silent, and continued to eat her 
dinner. She had told the footmen not to 
wait, as she did not desire they should hear 
more than was necessary of matrimonial bicker- 
ings. Jaspar's iU-humour was transitory; 
4md, in a diflFerent phase of brain, produced by 
the stimulants he had taken, he forgot his 
previous anger against Ella, but he was full 
of contemptuous pity for her imperfections. 

« I do think," he said, with drunken gravity, 
iholding his glass in his hand, the arm being 
steadied by the table, "I really think," and 
he shook his head blandly, " that Emily Ala- 

:baster — eh ! no, that isn't right " And he 

looked in a puzzled way at his wife. 

« That Emily Ryder," suggested Ella. 

"Yes — yes — Ryder, is the most lovely 
woman I ever saw in my life !" 

" I think she is," said Ella, who was not 
jealous of a style of beauty so different from 
iier own. 

" You think so, do you ? Of course you 
^can't hold a candle to her." 

Ella laughed. " Then why. Sir Jaspar, did 
you ask me to marry you on the evening of 
the fete at Wheal Silver ?" 

Jaspar looked at her slyly, with his head 
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on one side, and his finger on his nose — a 
personification of drunken wisdom. " Money 
transactions !" said he. " Ryder wanted her 
— ^gave me a hundred pounds to marry you 
instead; thought it safe when the knot was 
tied. Devilish hard on a poor fellow to be 
married up when he was scarcely in his senses. 
If I had had my wits about me, and knew that 
the governor was going to call for his hat so 
soon, rd have paid Ryder back his hundred 
pounds, and gone in for Emily myself. Auh I 
you are not fit to tie her shoe-strings. I 
hope I don't hurt your feelings ?" 

" Not in the least," said Ella. 

" Then ring the bell, there's a good girl ; 
somehow my legs seem paralysed," 

After the dessert had been placed upon the 
table, Jaspar's head fell back on his chair. 

To sit and contemplate the sleep of a 
drunken man she thought unnecessary, and 
when she had taken all the fruit she required, 
she desired Mole to go and sit by the side of 
his master, and when he moved to put him to 
bed. Then she went to the grand solitary 
drawing-room, and thought she would inquire 
about some lady's-maid, that she might have 
some one to speak with. She wondered 
whether Jaspar would drink less if he were 
in society — ^whether he would be wit\v\iAQL \yy 
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any degree of shame from such disgraceful 
excesses. She supposed that the presence of 
ladies must act in some degree on his per- 
ceptions, but ladies seemed unwilling to call 
on her. She was not aware how much the 
neighbourhood would be influenced by her 
friends Colonel and Mrs. Ryder. 

When Emily was left alone with her hus- 
band, she stormed at the slanders of which 
Lady Bernard Storks had been guilty with 
regard to EUa. He laughed grimly. 

"Gordon is going to send me a haunch," 
said he. " That wiU do it," 

" Do what ?" replied Emily. 

" Never mind, little woman, trust to me. 
Haunches are not to be had every day. Talk of 
charity as covering a multitude of sins ! what . 
is charity to the sins which may be swallowed 
down in a fat haunch of venison just kept 
long enough, and not too long ?" When they 
looked over the cards in the hall, they found 
that several families had called whilst Emily 
had been strolling with Ella. " Return these 
visits as soon as you can, my dear ; when that is 
done, I will write to Gordon for the venison." 

Mrs. Ryder obeyed, full of curiosity. 

" Now then," said her husband, " Lady 
Bernard Storks leads all the people in the 
neighbourhood like a bell-wether of a flock. 
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Write an informal note to her, begging her 
to come and bring her daughters and Sir 
Bernard to dine on the 8th of October, to 
meet Sir Jaspar and Lady Reed, and apologise 
for the shortness of the invitation on the 
ground of there being a haunch of venison 
which will not admit of delay." 

The note was written as Colonel Ryder 
desired. Other notes of a more formal cha- 
racter were written to the rest of the femiUes, 
asking them to meet Sir Jaspar and Lady 
Reed. Amongst those who received a note 
was Mrs. Vance, who walked, note in hand, to 
Lady Bernard Storks, to consult her how best 
to show her sense of such flagrant conduct. 

When she arrived at Stork Lodge, she was 
received with a volley of vituperation by her 
ladyship, who assured her that nothing but 
her ladyship's entreaties had prevented Sir 
Jaspar from prosecuting Mr. and Mrs. Vance 
for defamation of character; that nothing 
could be further from the truth than the 
statements which Mrs. Vance had promul- 
gated, and she had better keep a quiet tongue 
in her head, if she did not desire to get her 
husband into trouble. 

Mrs. Vance went back trembling, and gave 
her governess warning to look for another 
family in which to engage herself imm^^^Xsi^ «^ 
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and then sat down to write on her best paper^, 
with a new crowquill, an acceptance of the 
invitation for herself and Mr. Vance to dine 
at Deepdale Abbey. 

Colonel Eyder was right ; not one of those 
bidden refused. They swallowed the peccant 
Lady Reed for the sake of the haunch. 
Haunches could not be bought in those con- 
servative days. 

In the mean time we left Jaspar under the 
influence of Morpheus and the care of Mole^ 
who gave it as his opinion that master was 
going in for a bout. That unhappy young 
man, when he had overstepped the bounds of 
sobriety, had as little power of stopping himr 
self as a carriage dragged by runaway horses 
down a hill. The course cannot be arrested^ 
the smash must come at the bottom, and then 
the pieces may be picked up and put together 
again till next time. Each fresh concussion^ 
however, makes the repair to stomach and 
brain more slow and difficult. 

On the following day Jaspar kept his room* 
He was very ill — oh, how his head ached I 
He could not bear the light in the room, could 
not bear Mole's footsteps, they shook the bed 
as he passed it. Ella sat by the side of her 
husband, and kept changing the wet ^cloths, 
on his head. Presently he began meekly : 
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" EUa." 

*' Yes, Sir Jaspar." 

" My head aches so ; I am so deadly ill." 

" Pray lie quiet ; I will try ice on your 
head." 

" It is not that ; but I know I should be 
better if I had just a little raw brandy." 

" I wish you would allow me to send for a 
doctor, Sir Jaspar, and then I should know 
what to give and what to withhold." 

" Send, then." 

And the doctor came, and having learnt 
the truth from Mole, prescribed, and left 
directions with Lady Reed. As soon as they 
dared, she gave] him a small amount of 
stimulant under medical orders, and Jaspar^ 
thoroughly frightened at the representations 
made to him by Mr. Mole, determined to turn 
over a new leaf, being told that his brain was 
already partially indurated by the liquid fire 
to which he had made himself a slave for the 
last eight years. 

Love never ceases at once. It is a pen- 
dulum which swings backwards and forwards 
from love to hate, from hate to love, till its 
oscillation subsides into the stillness of indif- 
ference. When Jaspar was lying pale and ex- 
hausted by suffering, EUa felt much of her 
old tenderness towards him revise- TVl«^ 
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was no longer the high, chivalrous worship of 
something superior to the rest of mankind, 
which she had felt when she first attended 
him after his wound at Mudborough, but a 
tenderness, such as a mother might expe- 
rience towards an erring son. He was kind 
in his manner, and had evidently forgotten 
all he had revealed on the last day they dined 
together down-stairs. As he recovered, she 
tried to amuse him by reading the leaders in 
the Courier and Times aloud to him. If she 
could but give him any home occupation, 
any absorbing domestic interest, she might 
save his life — at any rate, his respectability ; 
but it was Jaspar's curse never to have felt 
compelled to work for anything. His toys 
had been so lavishly bestowed, that he had 
never had the luxury of desire — all had been 
fruition in his life. Now, with plenty of 
money, if well-managed, with a magnificent 
estate, fine pictures, valuable sculpture, rare 
china, such a collection of engravings as were 
nearly unequalled in England, Jaspar, to make 
himself happy, had recourse to the plan pur- 
sued by the one-ideaed labourer who, having 
a half-crown given him, takes a holiday and 
goes to the public-house to drink till eye and 
touch can scarcely conduct him to his cottage. 
Ella looked at Jasper as he slept with a 
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kind of despair. His life was one long hoK- 
day, and idleness marred his enjoyment. " If 
be would but take to any kind of amuse- 
ment tbat would occupy bim," sbe tbougbt, 
sadly. " Wbat could she propose ? Any of 
the ohgies^' she cried to herself. " If be would 
collect curious shells, or butterflies, and make 
the best collection of either in the three 
kingdoms. Coins," she said, triumphantly. 
" The collection is imperfect ; I will ask 
him to make it right. Such beautiful things 
as he has! I wonder he does not care for 
them." Ella did not know that the heir who 
comes into the possession of some of the 
wonders of the past ages, in painting; who 
sees his walls glow with the works of Titian 
and Rubens, and might look daily, but does 
not, at the marvellous portraits of Vandyke 
and Velasquez, cares more for the daub that 
he picked up himself at an old picture-dealer's 
shop for a pound or two, than for all the 
treasures of art arrayed on his waUs, as the 
child looks with indifference at a tray of 
polished stones offered to him, to turn to the 
little bright pebble he has picked up himself, 
which he is never tired of admiring. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Let us drink shall we not P 

For in life's gloomy round 
In the goblet alone 

True enjoyment is found. 

Bybon. 

Ella had plenty of time for reflection i» 
her husband's darkened room. The curtains^ 
were drawn too effectually to admit of her 
reading, and she dared not stir lest she should 
add to the pain of his racked head. This was- 
not an infliction from Heaven from which 
he was suffering. The agony was brought 
on by his own recklessness. She was too- 
kind to remind him then. When can such 
men be reminded with any chance of suc- 
cess? When they are suffering it is cruelty 
to do so, when they recover they laugh in 
your face. 

Presently he stirred and asked for drink. 
She offered him lemonade, but he put it aside 
with an oath. If he must not have brandy 
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he would have a glass of beer. He drank it 
eagerly, and said it made him better. Then 
Ella, by degrees, brought round the subject 
of the coins. She had been going over them ; 
several seemed very curious, and a few were 
labelled as " most valuable." 

" Would not Sir Jaspar like to see if he 
could fill up the gaps, and make the collection 
perfect? Probably many more may have 
been dug up since the end of 1650, when the 
coins were first procured." 

" No, certainly not ! why should I be fool 
enough to throw my money away on such 
rubbish ? I should sell all the stupid collec- 
tions, engravings, pictures, and all the rest of 
the trash, only that it is strictly entailed — 
with a clause, too, of impeachment for waste. 
People have no right to tie up estates in such 
a way that you are bound to keep them up 
for your successor. 'Tis a frightful shame !" 
he declared, looking sullen and indignant. ^ 
Then he began to speculate feebly — for his 
brain was still too weak to follow any con- 
tinuous course of reasoning — whether it would 
have been a pleasure to him to save for little 
Jaspie had he been lawfully begotten. Little 
Jaspie, that model of rounded beauty, that 
bright intelligent boy who toddled to the 
gate and shook it vehemently whene^^i: 
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Jaspar rode by, calling, " Gee ! gee !" to the 
horseman, and at whom Jaspar gazed with a 
mixed feeling of admiration and shame. He 
was coarsely clad; but his person, to speak 
the language of the turf, showed " quality," 
in his small hands and feet, well-shaped head^ 
upright figure, and broad chest, with falling, 
dimpled shoulders. Jaspar always flung some 
silver for him to pick up, and caught himself 
asking Mole for change before he went out 
riding, and having done so, going round by 
the gamekeeper's lodge on purpose to see him 
make his small bow when he had possessed 
himself of the coin. Dolly had taken her- 
self off with the first instalment of her five 
hundred pounds, and the father paid five 
shillings weekly to Evans for his board and 
lodging. " He ought to have been the heir," he 
said, and then a queer smile came over his 
face at the thought of Dolly Patch as Lady 
Reed. " I doubt my having another boy equal 
to that one," was the thought ever recurring. 
"If I have no son, the estates will all go to 
that old crab-tree, Warden.", 

Jaspar got well, and became careful, ex- 
ceedingly careful, and anxious to dress him- 
self so as to show off his handsome person 
in a way to give the best impression of his 
exceeding beauty. He always mentioned his 
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drunkenness as a sharp attack of illness. He 
had caught a severe cold in his damaged 
lung he told every one, Ella included. She 
wondered if he beUeved it himself, and saw 
that when he had assured Mole and Mrs. Duff 
that it was the case, he had thoroughly pos- 
sessed himself with an idea of the truth of the 
statement. 

Emily and her husband had called during 
Jaspar's confinement to his room, but of this 
Jaspar was not at first aware. BUa could not 
think what possessed him to linger about her^ 
and the house. She had a quick bound at 
her heart that he had begun to love her again, 
and was pining for her society. Nothing 
could be prettier than her caressing manner 
to him ; but he turned from her with the dis- 
like bom of irritation. " That was not what 
I wanted," he longed to say, but dared not. 
He walked to the window, and looked in the 
direction of the park gates through which the 
carriage might possibly come from Deepdale 
Abbey. At length he burst out : 

"I think Mrs. Ryder is very rude, Ella, 
not to have returned your call, when you 
went to see her the day after she came into 
the county." 

Ella saw all that was passing in his mind as 
in a glass. He wanted Emily ; he loa\i\i^^ 
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tis wife. His idleness made him weary for 
some object. He fancied that he was in love 
with the wife of his old friend. The revelation 
he had made to Ella in the beginning of his 
•attack came back on her mind, and united 
itself with his present observation. She felt 
heart-sick more than angry. Every fresh cir- 
cumstance showed the profundity of the depth 
into which she had fallen when she had linked 
her hand with his. And to this man she was 
bound till death, a man who loathed her 
existence ; but she had chosen her own fate, 
and must bear it quietly. 

"Emily is not in fault. Sir Jaspar; she 
trailed with Colonel Ryder whilst you were ill 
in bed ; they left cards, and have sent twice 
to inquire." 

" And why was I not told of it ?" he cried, 
anxious to bestow the irritation which vexed 
him, like the fiend vexed Saul, on somebody, 
and that somebody being the person least 
likely to rebel at the infliction. 

" You were not told at the time because no 
one was permitted to speak to me lest you 
should be disturbed. Why you have not been 
informed as to the message of inquiry, you 
had better ask of Mole." 
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CHAPTER III. 

So valueless to him her charms bad proyed; 
She cared not for herself so soon unloved. 

« I AM going out riding," said Jaspar. 

Ella said nothing. She went to her owa 
and his mother's former sitting-room, and half 
an hour after she saw him cantering across 
the park in the direction of Deepdale Abbey. 
She leaned her head on her hand thoughtfully. 
Should she go and see how the clearance went 
on in the garden which had become a wilder- 
ness? 

" I feel ^ humpish.' I could talk about my 
humpish heart, like Pamela," said Ella. " What 
is my life that I should hope ? What is mine 
end that I should prolong my life ?" she quoted^ 
as Percy had formerly done. Existence was 
very weary to the neglected wife just then. 
" I am an ass !" she cried. " Can I not be 
patient ? There are women who are paralysed ; 

VOL. III. c 
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who are blind, deaf, dumb, have incurable 
diseases, poverty, bad air, sufFocating dweU- 
ings, wedged into the hordes of mankind, and 
they are cheerful and patient. I have health 
and all my senses, a magnificent dwelling, and 
all the money I want" (Ella's hundred pounds 
seemed to her unbounded wealth), "and a 
husband who is, for the most part, easy tem- 
pered. Can I not be patient also ?" 

Thus she reasoned ; but she could not con- 
ceal from herself that she writhed under the 
consciousness of Jaspar's indifference. Every 
womanly feeling was outraged by his conduct. 
Should she ever learn to think it a matter of 
no consequence ? She knew not. She onl}'- 
knew that she had taken to her breast the 
€loth of. frieze, to be a perpetual hair-shirt of 
penance, and cast into the ocean the cloth 
of gold, which would have decked her with 
glorious apparel. She had no heart to go out. 
Had she put her thoughts into words, she 
would have said, like poor Desdemona, " What 
shall I do to -svin my lord again ?" She was too 
young to know that a fire rudely stamped on 
and extinguished may be rekindled, but that 
when burnt out no art can renew its life. 
" I am wasting time, doing nothing," she 
said; but she continued to clasp her head 
idly with her hands. She had no fear of 
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Emily. Emily was a straightforward, honest 
girl, who would never waver from the love 
she had given to her husband, though Ella 
believed that she had desired at one time that 
Jaspar should have been the man to win her. 
But Ella saw that if not Emily it would be 
somebody else. The truth was not in him. 
She was roused from this painful reverie by 
the sound of carriage wheels, and she went 
hastily to her room to recover her composure, 
lest company should arrive. She was too 
honest to say "not at home," or to induce 
her servants to tell an untruth for her con- 
venience. 

" Show me where your lady is," she heard, 
and Emily opened the door, and embraced 
her. 

" My dear, what are you about ? I want 
to show you my new hat! You know I 
always want your opinion." 

" Which means my admiration," said Ella, 
smiling. " Well, that is a very innocent 
craving, and one to which the colonel could 
not object. Where is he ?" 

" Why do you want my husband ? I shall 
be jealous. He admires you so much." 

" Indeed, I am very grateful," replied Ella, 
^' since I think he is singular." 

" Well, if you will be so anxious to ^l\yo^ 

c2 
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where he is, I believe he is at this very mo- 
ment talking to Sir Jaspar. Don't tell tales^ 
my dear, but men are much in the way in 
the morning, and so soon as I saw from the 
window that Sir Jaspar was coming towards 
the house, and had forgathered with my Ned^ 
I ran down into the stable-yard, ordered my 
pony-chaise, and started off to see you. Now^ 
the least you can do is to tell me the hat is 
pretty." 

"It is beautiful, divine, angelic, if angels 
wear hats ; will that satisfy you ?" 

" Don't be so mocking ; you are not nice, 
this morning ; but I want you to be nice, and 
to promise to come and dine with us on the 
8th of October, to meet all the world and 
his wife." 

" All the world ! Yes, but how about his 
wife ?" 

" I do not admire Lady Bernard Storks. Yet 
you must put up with her for my sake," said 
Emily, coaxing her friend's cheek. " We want 
to give the people the inducement of meeting 
you and Sir Jaspar ; besides we have a haunch 
for dinner. Think of that, my dear! Tou 
won't care for it — women always invariably 
take to the boiled chickens and tongue while 
their lords are devouring the haunch with 
their eyes or their mouths — ^but Sir Jaspar will. 
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Now that is settled, and I must have you 
well dressed : ^ Now awful beauty puts on all 
her charms.' Understand, I want you to be 
handsomely and severely dressed. I shall 
make you write for a dress to-day, before I 
g^ 5 yo^ 3,re in half-mourning for your father- 
in-law. Let it be of the richest grey satm, 
trimmed with grey silk-net. Jet ornaments; 
you have jet ornaments. Send your size— an 
old body of a dress which fits you— and when 
it comes down, write a little note to me that I 
may come and see if it wants any alteration 
when it is fitted on." 

Ella understood the kind motive of her 
friend and her friend's husband, and assented 
to the proposition without very much caring 
for the matter, at the first idea ; but when she 
remembered her husband's taunts and speeches 
about the women having good reason to avoid 
her, she was more eager, and doubly grateful. 
These kind friends were anxious to protect 
her by a shield which her husband was too 
indolent, or too feeble, or too indifferent, to 
€xtend over her in her behalf. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Trae^ thou art spruce and fine, a very bean. 
But what are trappings and external show P 
To real worth alone I make my court. 
Knaves are my scorn, and coxcombs are my sport ! 

Mabriott. 

The two friends talked cheerfully; Ella 
forgot half her griefs in looking at the bloom- 
ing, happy face before her, so beaming with 
kindness towards her and every living thing. 
They remained some time together, when 
Emily, looking out, saw a horseman gallop- 
ing towards the house. 

" Well, I declare, here is Sir Jaspar return- 
ing," she said. "My dear, I shall be off. 
Three spoils good company. I always like to 
spend a few hours alone with Ned, and I dare 
say you would think me a nuisance when 
Sir Jaspar came." 

Ella assured her to the contrary, and pre- 
sently her husband entered the room. He 
was looking handsomer than ever from the 
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flush of meeting the air in riding, and came 
up with his peculiar grace of manner to assure 
Emily how happy he was in having seen her 
at last, after his disappointment in not finding 
her at home. 

" But you saw Ned?" said Mrs. Ryder, 
obtusely, with a small idea of Jaspar's feeling 
on the subject, who felt much as if he had 
had a slice of heavy bread from a large dry 
loaf given him in the place of an oyster pat6. 

" Oh, yes, I saw the colonel, and had a 
good talk with him about different ways of 
ploughing and reaping. I am afraid he found 
me very obtuse. I could not fix my mind 
on the subject." 

" That is a great pity," said 'Emily, pro- 
saically ; " you might pick up a great deal that 
would be useful to you from the colonel. He 
is such a sound man." 

Jaspar smiled at the young wife's decision 
as to her husband's perfections, and assured 
her that he had every intention of availing 
himself of Colonel Ryder's intelligence in the 
management of his estate. 

" So you will not reproach me, if I am 
often at Deepdale Abbey?" he said, with a 
look of meaning tenderness in his eyes, as he 
looked at Emily, which she was too obtuse to 
perceive, but which was patent to Ella. 
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But Emily was arrested in her flow of 
small talk by what was to her at the moment 
an inconvenient and clumsy obstacle, so she 
kissed Ella and said good-bye. 

" Allow me to conduct you to your car- 
riage," said Jaspar, taking her down-stairs. 
The pony-chaise was at the door, with a boy 
riding by the side in a faultless livery, to open 
gates, or otherwise to take impediments from 
the path of the two beautiful ponies Emily 
was driving. 

When she had sprung into the carriage she 
shook hands with Jaspar, who retained her 
fingers in his grasp for a moment, and said 
something in a low voice which made the 
colour mount to her cheeks. Ella saw it all 
from the window, at which Emily looked up 
and nodded, with a look of trouble and dis- 
pleasure on her face, as it seemed to the 
neglected wife; but the whole passed in an 
instant, and the sound of the wheels died 
away in the distance, and Jaspar came up to 
bestow his tediousness on his wife. 

" What an infernal bore that colonel is !" 
he cried, "with his deep drainage, and his 
scrogging the wheat instead of reaping it." 

" I thought him exceedingly intelligent be- 
fore I married," said Ella. 
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" Ah, well, you were not much of a judge 
then," said her husband. 

" Indeed I was not," said Ella, with a mean- 
ing smile. 

" What do you mean by that ?" asked 
Jaspar, angrily. 

" Merely that at seventeen one's judgments 
are not infallible, and that I was mistaken." 

" Then you admit that he is a bore now ?" 

'^ By no means. I am sorry you have found 
him so, because Emily came over to engage us 
to dine with them on the eighth of next month. 
Did not the colonel mention it to you ?" 

" No," replied Jaspar, with pleasure bright- 
ening over his brow. " He did not say any- 
thing about it. I suppose^ we shall have a 
formal invitation yet." 

" Yes ; Emily mentioned it in time, that I 
might have a dress from London."- 

" Have as handsome a one as my wife ought 
to wear — never mind the cost." 

" Thank you. Sir Jaspar. I am like Mrs. 
John Gilpin; for though on pleasure I am 
bent, I have a frugal mind, and your allow- 
ance of four hundred a-year is sufficiently 
liberal to admit of my dressing handsomely, 
and not going into debt." 

" Ah 1" said Sir Jaspar, " I remember now ; 
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my mother's jewels are at the banker's — ^write 
for them — ^no, by-the-bye, I must send for 
them ; Mole will be the best person." 

" If you have no particular business for 
Mole in London, I should prefer sending Mrs. 
Duff." 

" Just as you please ; but I must sign the 
letter, or they will never send them." 

Ella wrote the letter at once, and got Jas- 
par's signature. Then she despatched Mrs. 
Duff to London for the jewels, having shrewd 
doubts of the return of the respectable Mole. 
Was he to be intrusted with several thousand 
pounds' worth of precious stones ? 

Jaspar was charming in his manner to his 
wife. He was alert and happy at the idea of 
the party on the eighth, when he should see 
Emily the whole evening. To see her was 
enough, added to the chances he should have 
of recommending himself to her by a thou- 
sand little acts of devotion, unobserved, he 
flattered himself, except by herself. He had 
ventured in the pony-chaise to make some 
obscure allusion to their meeting on the fete 
day at Wheal Silver. Enough to flutter poor 
Emily and make her very uncomfortable, for 
she thought of it with a feeling of shame 
which made her hurry from the recollection. 
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She had been made a fool of. Jaspar had 
pretended to be fond of her, and she had ac- 
cepted and returned his fondness, and that 
very evening, as Jaspar had told Mr, Clyne, 
during his illness, and as Mr. Cljme had told 
her, speaking of Ella's engagement, Jaspar 
had made an offer to Ella, and had made her 
promise to join him, her affianced husband, 
whenever he should demand her. Poor Emily 
had shed many tears, "coursing each other 
down her innocent nose," when this had 
first happened ; but she was a kind-hearted 
girl, and had forgiven them both when she 
knew that Jaspar's life hung upon a thread, 
and that Ella was very wretched in conse- 
quence. She never had been much vexed with 
Ella, and having made up her mind that 
Jaspar was a trumpery fellow, she dismissed 
him from her thoughts, and considered him 
now only as an inconvenient excrescence on 
her friend. 

" If she were but a widow ! it would be far 
more convenient than having that young man 
always tied to her skirts," she said to her hus- 
band one day. 

'^ My dear, young widows always marry 
again, so you would gain nothing in that 
way." 
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" / never should, Ned," she said, with eyes 
brimming with tender tears. 

He kissed her, and told her not to think of 
dismal subjects, but to set her little head to 
work to make the rooms comfortable, and 
to order a good dinner for the 8th of Oc- 
tober. 

When Jaspar found that Ella's dress was an 
object of interest to Emily, he became deeply 
engrossed in the matter himself, outwardly. 
It was in the desire that his wife should do 
credit to her friends that he had raked up 
from his memory the fact that his mother's 
jewels were at the London banker's. These 
jewels were included in the entail of the pro- 
perty, so he could not have turned them to 
account himself 

Mrs. Duff arrived safely with the strong box 
containing these valuable iron cases, which 
had to be brought up by two men, and had 
broken down the bottom of a hackney-coach 
in which it had been placed. Then it was 
found that the keys were lost, and the maker 
of the lock was sent for from town to pick 
it. At length the case was opened, and dis- 
covered a fine set of diamonds, and another 
of emeralds, together valued probably at 
eighteen thousand pounds. 

" Diamonds on the eighth," said Jaspar, 
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green and grey would not do well together. 
Diamonds suit every colour." 

Ella flushed with pleasure, to perceive that 
Jaspar cared for her appearance. She had 
began to think herself unattractive, and had 
been relieved to hear that Colonel Ryder ad* 
mired her. Jaspar, if he had ever thought 
her beautiful, had long ceased to do so, and 
to the young wife, the opinion of her husband 
was all the world. 

When the dress arrived from town, Jaspar 
seized the opportunity to ride over to Deep- 
dale Abbey, and ask Emily to come to Aber- 
hill, and see if she approved it. She came at 
once, attended by her husband. 

" You see. Sir Jaspar," she said, rapidly^ 
" men know nothing about the ins and outs 
of ladies' dresses. Bless me ! you would never 
dare to inspect the composition of your house- 
keeper's sweets, so go and talk to Ned, whilst 
I have a consultation with Lady Reed." 

Mrs. Duff had brought a maid from London 
for Ella, who had desired her to call and 
speak to one or two young women for whose 
characters Ella had written. Mrs. Duff picked 
out a genteel-looking girl, with a plain face. 

" I have not lived in the Reed family for 
nothing," she said, in self-gratulation of her 
new importation. 
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" A plain face is a source of grace," says 
the proverb. "Wasps are at hand where fair 
fruit-trees stand." " Maids that are lonely are 
better than comely." 

This young woman, who looked doubly 
plain in the presence of the beautiful friends^ 
unpacked and tried the dress on Ella. It was 
pronounced to be an excellent fit, and then 
taking it off, Ella conducted Emily to the 
sitting-room and showed her the jewels, which 
delighted Mrs. Ryder beyond the power of 
expression. 

" Oh, my dear, you will look divine ! I 
only said jet ornaments, because you told me 
the other day that the archery prize was the 
only ornament you had, except the jet orna- 
ments I saw amongst your clothes at Wheal 
Silver. Now you shall crush them all. With 
that sweeping train, and those sparkling dia- 
monds, and your graceful carriage, it fills me 
with delight to think how the men will admire 
you, and the women will hate you." 

" I don't think I care for either much," 
said Ella, " if you love me, and Colonel 
Ryder likes me." 

" My dear," said Emily, " there is a cer- 
tain amount of spite in everybody. I am not 
an angel, more than any other woman, but 
loving you, because you were so very nice to 
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me when we first met, and have been so ever 
since. You see I must expend my rancour 
on some one. Women generally take their 
husbands for that purpose ; but I could not 
vex Ned. So I have a great deal of malice 
to get rid of, and I want to send my female 
guests away thoroughly humbled as to their 
own attractiveness by the surpassing beauties 
of Lady Reed and Mrs. Ryder, I don't know, 
but I dare say if I could peep into the recesses 
of Ned's innermost heart, I should find the 
same charitable design on his part to vex his 
guests under the disguise of great hospitality 
by giving them the finest wines they ever 
drank in their lives. The temptation held out 
is a haunch of venison. The exquisite flavour 
of the wine is the concealed malice with which 
my Ned means to pour bitterness into their 
agricultural stomachs." 

" What shall you wear, Emily ?" 

" Oh, one of my wedding dresses. The 
softest and richest of white satins, covered 
with white silk-net, embroidered in floss-silk 
flowers." 

" Emily, will you wear my emeralds ? Do, 
my dear !" 

" You goose," said the shrewder friend, 
^' every one would know I were a daw in 
borrowed plumes. Why, don't you think that 
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folks remember your departed mother-in-law^ 
and the experienced memories of the party 
will recal on what occasions she wore the 
diamonds, and when the emeralds were taken 
out for an airing. Don't trouble yourself — 
my mother has lent me her diamonds, and I 
shall not return them in a hurry. They are 
very handsome, though I do not think they 
equal yours — very nearly though. Now I 
must go back. I took Ned away from his 
accounts, and I promised I would return him 
without damage in an hour." 

She leaped into the pony-chaise without 
shaking hands with Jaspar, and seemed too 
much occupied in handling the reins and whip 
to see that she had done so. Colonel Kyder 
rode by her side, and Ella and Jaspar stood 
on the steps waving their adieus. Jaspar's 
face wore a look of satisfaction. '^ She fears 
me, and therefore she avoids me," he said to 
himself; "she loves me still, of course she 
does. I treated her infamously, but a woman 
who loves in early youth can never get 
over it." 

Jaspar was mistaken. Emily loved his wife, 
and wished him at the antipodes for remind- 
ing her of a mortifying circumstance she had 
rather have forgotten. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear. 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil. 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India's flowery gems unlocks. 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

" Come early, Ella, and dress at my house ; 
we will have a cosey drive together after 
luncheon, and then you can rest, and we 
may dress comfortably ; bring your maid, and 
sleep here. You see it will be delightful to 
discuss the folks next morning at breakfast. 
'Tis the only return they can make us for 
having been bored by their company on the 
previous evening. It is such a nuisance to 
drive half a dozen miles to a dinner-party with 
our skirts drawn round us for fear of the 
gentlemen's dress-shoes and obtrusive buckles, 
stays drawn to suffocation, hair dressed to 
such a degree of perfection that neither glass 
may be let down lest the winds of heaven 
should visit it too roughly. Then when the 

VOL. m. D 
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heat and suffocation has driven the partner 
of our carriage to desperation, we step out in 
a frightful temper, aad go up-staJrs to join 
half a dozen women equally unamiable from 
simUar causes." 

Ella, therefore, drove over with EUice, her 
maid, before her husband was awake. He 
might follow whenever he chose, but she had 
seen enough of Emily's determination to avoid 
him, not to inflict him on her for the twenty^ 
four hours. .When he arrived alone. Colonel 
Ryder would receive him, if he were within. 
If not he must amuse himself as he could. 
Had he accompanied Ella, Emily might have 
been expected to receive both the husband 
and wife, and might have found some difficulty 
in getting rid of him, and retiring with her 
friend. 

Jaspar left her without scruple, without 
any reference to her amusements, or dulness^ 
and did not tell her how his mornings were 
passed. Probably he would not discover she 
had left the house for some time. 

When Jaspar arrived after luncheon, the 
ladies had walked out, he was told, and before 
he had searched the gardens and wilderness 
for them, they had returned by a side door 
and gone into a small dressing-room of Emily's, 
which, she assured Ella, Ned never entered 
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without knocking. There they took off their 
dresses, and had their maids to dress their 
hair, prattling as girls will prattle, one of 
whom had no cares, and the other who was 
glad to forget hers for a time. 

Ella was not insensible of a certain pleasure 
in her possessions of person and personal pro- 
perty. Her diamonds, emeralds, laces, and 
the dignity of being Lady Reed, had their 
value, but she would have given them all, and 
been content to lose them, could she have 
been loved as she felt herself capable of loving, 
as she had loved Jaspar — as she loved him 
still. 

When the ladies were dressed they inspected 
each other's appearance before they submitted 
themselves to the criticism of their husbands. 
When they entered the drawing-room together, 
Colonel Ryder thought he had never seen 
two more beautiful specimens of girlhood. 
In taste, apart from love, he preferred Ella ; 
but he was devoted to his fair, plump little 
wife, though his eye confessed the more 
graceful and intellectual charms of her com- 
panion. When Jaspar entered the room, 
drawing on his white kid gloves as he came, 
he half started at seeing his wife so far hand- 
somer than he had thought her to be ; but 
she was his own, and therefore a worn-out 

d2 
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toy to the spoilt youth. He looked with eyes 
that flashed out their devotion at the fair 
creature who had twined her arms round the 
sleeve of her husband's coat, and was looking 
up in his face to seek for the approbation she 
felt sure her appearance would compel. Her 
ornaments were pearls,* and some strings of 
them were braided in the tresses of her 
smooth light brown hair. Ella said Emily's 
hair looked always like a band of rich satin, 
whilst her own was in dark flowing curls. 
Presently the room began to fill : first came 
Sir Bernard and Lady Storks, with Miss Maria 
Storks. Her ladyship was too wise to take 
out all the young Storks at once. Then 
came the Kev. Mr. and Mrs. Vance, and a 
lordling pupil, pale, slender, and self-assured. 
Lady Storks and Mrs. Vance were determined 
to bury their past slanders in the tomb of their 
memories, and to vie with each other in their 
civilities to Lady Reed. 

" I hope Ella won't make herself as full of 
prickles as a furze-bush to these women," said 
Colonel Ryder to his wife, when he was dress- 
ing for dinner. 

He always called her Ella when they were 
alone ; unable to resist the habit from Emily's 
frequent mention of her friend's christian 
name. 
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" Why should she not ?" asked Emily, in- 
dignantly, " Spiteful cats all of them, to run 
her down for doing a generous action. One 
that I would have done for you, Ned 1" 

"Dear little woman, you think so now, 
but you would not have left your home to 
watch by the seeming death-bed of a man not 
your husband. I certainly had much rather 
that you should not have done so, though it 
might have been a comfort for the passing 
hour. Men have a way of not being grateful 
for sacrifices, which make women look down 
on their dear ones. I much doubt whether 
Sir Jaspar likes Ella the better for it." 

" He is a brute, and does not appreciate his 
wife as he ought," cried Emily. 

" A common feeling with husbands," said 
Colonel Ryder, smiling, which brought a 
plump, infantine-looking hand on his cheek, in 
a smart slap, followed by a kiss to " make it 
weU." 

And Emily proceeded to the drawing- 
room, glad to her heart's core that she had 
not committed the mistake of marrying 
Jaspar. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

i 

With her charms she enamours the brave, 
With her wit she engages the free, » 

With her modesty pleases the grave. 
She is ever pleasing to me. 

Colonel Ryder took Ella down to dinner, 
the Reed baronetcy dating further back than 
the Storks. This was another mortification to 
Lady Storks, though one of which sl\e could 
not complain. Jaspar had the delight of 
handing down Mrs. Ryder. In those days 
ladies were not tucked under gentlemen's 
arms after the familiar fashion subsequently 
in vogue. An old Admiral Boscowan sat o^i 
the other side of Ella. She looked at his biald 
head and weather-beaten countenance with 
respectful tenderness, bom of regretful me- 
mories of duties reluctantly performed or 
entirely neglected towards her uncle. She 
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saw he was occupied by his soup and fish, and 
was too wise to interrupt him till " the rage 
of hunger was assuaged," as Pope translates 
Homer. Then the admiral wanted a glass of 
sherry, to which he was not entitled, according 
to the custom which then held sway, till he 
could find some one to accompany him in the 
act. So he turned to Ella, and begged to 
have the honour of drinking wine with her. 
She had her glass filled, and putting it to 
her lips, as she bowed, the admiral saw that 
his neighbour was a beautiful young woman. 

"A fine thmg, admiral," said Colonel 
Ryder, " that you should corrupt my guest 
by persuading her to drink wine against her 
principles. I have never been able to per- 
suade her to trangress ; but she is all for the 
navy ; a soldier has no chance." 

" Casuists say," said Ella, smiling, " that if 
a load is divided, the weight is, of course, 
only half as unbearable ; and if I divide my 
dn'withfl,e«toiral,'tiBonl,h^adn."/ 

" No sin at all, ma'am," said the gruff voice, 
*^to drink such sherry as this, which can't 
give you a headache next morning. So you 
don't approve of wine, my lady?" And he 
looked at her suspiciously. "No, nor grog 
either, I venture to say. Given to psalm- 
singing, no doubt, yet you don't look like it, 
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ma'am " he said, softened towards the beau- 
tiful smiling face which was turned to his. " I 
have known a few good fellows who would 
not drink." 

The haimch was now placed on the table, 
and the inevitable tongue and chickens. Ella 
chose the last, and whilst the admiral was 
waiting for his share of " the alderman's walk," 
as the best part of the haunch * wds called, 
he could afford to maunder a little to EUa 
about the delinquent water-drinkers of his 
acquaintance. There was Ciaptain Owen, who 
had had delirium tremens twice. He knew he 
could not stop drinking when he began, so he 
took to coffee. There was a young fellow 
called Pierce, the first lieutenant on board the 
Euryalus. He never touched any fermented 
liquor stronger than ginger-beer. A gallant 
young fellow as ever lived ; but he must have 
had something wrong in the upper story not 
to drink like a man." 

Here the admiral received slices of venison 
to his heart's content, and Ella was compelled 
to have recourse to the wing of her boiled 
fowl for occupation. She waited patiently 
till her neighbour laid down his knife and 
fork with a sigh of repletion. 

" So you knew Lieutenant Pierce ?" she 
began. 
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" Yes, quite well ; and his patron, some say 
his father, Post-Captain Swift, too." 

" Captain Swift is my uncle, admiral ; and 
Percy Pierce one of my best friends." And 
Ella sighed. 

The admiral turned towards Ella and bowed 
involuntarily. It was the tribute of a brave 
man to the gallantry of those whom the young 
lady had named in connexion with herself. 
The sight of her diamonds, of her beautiful 
young face, and the knowledge of her rank, 
had not impressed the old sailor with a tithe 
part of the respect which he accorded her aa 
the friend and connexion of men with whom 
he had partaken danger and shared glory. 

" I honour you, madam, for having such 
relations." 

" Let me assure you, admiral," said Ella, 
eagerly, " that Percy Pierce is the son of a 
widow whose character and conduct were far 
above reproach. She was almost a dying 
woman when, I am assured, my uncle saw 
her and her little boy for the first time, and 
promised to be a second father to him. The 
only son of his mother, and she was a widow,"^ 
continued Ella, her dark blue eyes suflPused 
with tender tears. 

" Well, well, ma'am, I never heard the con- 
trary till half an hour ago." And he nodded 
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across the table in the direction of Mrs. Vance. 
" The nearer the church, you know the rest 
of the proverb ; but your friend — those 
youngsters have all the luck of it — ^has been 
gaining golden laurels lately. Laurels are 
very fine things, but a Uttle gilding makes 
them very useful as well to poor Jack." 

" Has Percy got money ?" Ella asked. " We 
always used to call him the poor lieutenant." 

" Ah I sets the wind in that quarter ?" said 
the sailor. " I see, my lady, a man must be a 
baronet with a fine rent-roll to please a woman. 
Well, the young fellow is not the poor lieute- 
nant now ; he is the rich captain, and I wish 
him luck with his money. I should not mind 
having a share, and he no worse." 

"Tell me how it happened," said Ella, 
trying to get a bit of rebellious jelly into her 
spoon, for the sweets were on the table, the 
bones of the haunch having been carried oflT, 
also the backs and legs of the chickens. 

" You won't understand, ma'am, if I tell 
you; but the Water Witch was cruising off 
Marseilles when she fell in with a privateer 
schooner, who had a large ship in company, 
seemingly her prize. The Water Witch tried to 
cut off the schooner, but was too much 
damaged by the enemy to effect her object. 
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She succeeded, however, in recapturing the 
sail in the offing, an English merchant vessel 
laden with specie." 

" How glad my uncle will be ! How pleased 
Percy must be !" 

And Ella looked vexed, for she thought 
that now no impediment would remain in the 
way of his marriage with Miss Chalk. She 
grew thoughtful, and her neighbour turning 
his attention to Miss Maria Storks, she was 
left to her own reflections. She and the 
colonel had nothing fresh to say to each other, 
and the worthy host was somewhat fatigued 
with his hospitable duties. He had not to 
make conversation, he was happy to think. 
That duty devolved on Emily, who, aided by 
Jaspar, contrived to keep up an animated 
prattle at the upper end of the table. Every 
other speech of Jaspar's contained a covert 
compliment to his hostess, but so gracefully 
uttered, and so cleverly concealed, that she 
alone was conscious of the homage. Jaspar 
saw that his worship of the fair idol, told, by 
the glow that mounted on her cheek after 
each innuendo ; and Emily was glad when she 
had seen Lady Storks draw on her long 
gloves of white kid, and Mrs. Vance drain 
the last drop of her glass of port wine, that she 
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might lead her flock of swans or geese, as truth 
or courtesy might term them, to the drawing- 
room. 

Ella was determined to be a bundle of furze^ 
and seventeen is not the age of forgiveness. 
She knew that every woman's tongue had 
been busy in evil speaking against her, and 
she would not talk to any of them. She sat 
herself* down by a centre table on which there 
was an abundance of light from wax candles, 
and taking up a book, which she had not 
previously seen, she wrapped herself up in 
sublime indifference to the company generally. 

The ladies said in whispers that Lady Reed 
only talked to gentlemen. Her tongue went 
fast enough to Admiral Boscowan at dinner- 
time. No effort of Emily's could induce Ella 
to try to make herself agreeable to the women 
who had maligned her. They had done it 
once, and were welcome to do it again. This 
no doubt was a very unchristian spirit, and 
forgive and forget is a wiser rule even in 
worldly matters, but Ella was by no means 
a perfect character. Strange to say, the more 
she kicked at these ladies, metaphorically, the 
more they crowded to her footstool, hating her 
intensely, nevertheless, for the insolence of her 
manner. At length the gentlemen came up by 
degrees. Ella was glad to see that Jaspar had 
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been one of the first to leave the table, though 
he had not a look to give his wife on entering 
the room ; all his glances, all his talk were at 
or with his friend's wife. Ella observed it all. 
It seemed to her also that Emily grew awk- 
ward, and lost her presence of mind, as any 
one might do if, being engrossed in any occu- 
pation, they felt themselves being stared at — 
watched. Ella was not without her admirer, 
however. 

The old gentleman who had sat by her. 
Admiral Boscowan, paid her the compliment, 
which is most agreeable to a woman, of select- 
ing her to sit by in the drawing-room, as 
in the dining-room, the proximity may have 
been appointed by custom. The gallant 
admiral showed that he, at any event, was 
not one of Percy Pierce's disciples in the way 
of water-drinking. He had only, however, 
that "drappie in the e'e" which made his 
admiration greater and his devotion more 
profound towards the lady of his choice. Ella 
was glad to talk with him again, glad to have 
one person to whom she could speak kindly, 
and look softly. She led him to speak of his 
past adventures on the ocean, and the veteran, 
though with the modesty which is part of the 
naval character, he was at first unwilling to 
speak of his own services, the thought of his 
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old companions led him on, and warming with 
the subject, he told of scenes of peril and 
daring which made the heart of the sailor's 
daughter quiver with the thrill of generous 
sympathy. 

At length the admiral was called to order. 
Mrs. Ryder was going to sing, and she re- 
quested Ella to play her accompaniments. She 
chose " Vedrai carino " as being well suited to 
show off the trills of her bird-like voice, and 
singing well, was greatly admired. This would 
have been the case probably had the voice and 
culture been inferior, seeing that she was 
young and fair, and the mistress of the house. 
Miss Storks was next called on, in vain pro- 
testing that it was sister Jane who was gifted 
with a voice, not she. Ella did not conceive 
she was obliged to play her accompaniments, 
so she returned to her seat next to Admiral 
Boscowan. 

When Miss Storks had murmured and mur- 
dered " How beautiful are the feet," every one 
agreed that there was no musician like Handel. 
All but the admiral. 

" I suppose a man may have his own 
opinion if he does not obtrude it on his neigh- 
bour's," said he; "but a good sea-song is 
worth all that rubbish*, to my mind. Do give 

us something that tells of sea breezes. Lady 
Reed." 
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Emily now called on Ella to sing, offering 
to play the accompaniment of any song she 
might select. She preferred to sing without 
music ; but she walked to the piano, and 
striking a key-note, turned to the company, 
still standing, " as bold as brass," Lady Storks 
whispered to her daughter, and began, " When 
'tis night and the mid-watch is come." Her 
voice was a deep contralto, rich and sweet, 
and powerful beyond expression. When she 
sang the Hues— 

And sailors think of their far distant home. 
And of the friends they may ne'er see again, 

the intonation was so pathetic that tears 
started in many eyes : 

But when the fight's begnn. 
Each serving at his gun, 

her voice pealed out such notes of energy and 
triumph that the listeners drew in their breath, 
and when the song was concluded, there was 
at first a dead silence, and then a murmur of 
voices. 

" Never heard anything like it ; wonderful 
power." 

" More power than sweetness," murmured 
Lady Storks. " I heard Incledon sing it ; that 
was worth listening to." 

The admiral, who had remained standing 
all the while Ella was singing, bowed lowly 
when she returned to her seat. 
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" You have given me one of the greatest 
pleasures I ever felt," he said. " You brought 
back to me all the freshness of early years. 

My eyes are dimmed with childish tears. 

My heart is idly stirred ; 
For the same sound is in my ears 

Which in those days I heard." 

" So you are sufficiently fond of poetry to 
quote itj admiral ?" 

" Yes, my dear lady, sailors mostly are ; 
they get moonstruck walking the deck in the 
night watches." 

'^ I have heard a sailor say that," said Ella. 
^^ I have found, too, in the navy, that when 
they read they know their author so thoroughly. 
It is such a comfort to find a man who has 
tried to throw himself completely into the 
meaning and intention of the writer; who 
knows his books as he does the mariner's 
compass. Straight through, then backwards, 
in and out, and through every possible com- 
bination of sentences and subjects ; you dare 
not misquote before him. He is down upon 
you in a moment, line and page." 

" You give the navy no more than due 
credit. Lady Reed. They are well informed 
on the subjects that fall under their notice. 
If they do not care to read, they find their 
hours hang very heavily, and perhaps they 
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are not to be too much praised for living on 
dry biscuit when there is nothing else to de- 
vour. Were books and dainties more plen- 
tiful, they might toss aside the dry studies 
and the very dry food for things more attrac- 
tive, though less wholesome. But the com- 
pany are ordering their carriages; I must 
make my bow to Mrs. Ryder, and thank you 
for a very pleasant evening, Lady Reed." He 
bowed low, and Ella holding out her hand 
cordially, he kissed it with the reverence he 
might show to a princess. 

The act caused some amusement, and Jaspar 
proposed that so good an old custom should 
be generally adopted for this night only ; but 
the rest of the company not feeling sufficiently 
gallant to follow up the proposition, it dropped 
to the ground. Ella's carriage came round at 
last, and she was glad to go home and relieve 
Emily from the attentions of Jaspar, for she 
had previously declined the offer of beds, for 
reasons good, preferring her own little dress- 
ing-room at Aberhill. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The child is genuine, yon may trace 
Throughout the sire's transmitted face. 

GSEEN. 

Jaspae went out very frequently on horse- 
back, and Ella, who avoided visitors as much 
as possible, used to stroll out in the grounds at 
such a distance from the house, and by routes 
so circuitous, that no oflGlcious servant might 
find her, urged on by the curiosity of the 
callers. One summer's day she found herself 
in a plantation near the cottage of the game- 
keeper. She was not aware of her locality, 
till, as she stood watching the red glow of the 
descending sun on ivy-grown park palings, 
and the oaken cottage door which stood half 
open, a little curly-headed boy, seen but once 
before, but long remembered, toddled out, 
seemingly fresh from his afternoon's sleep, for 
he rubbed his eyes with the back of his 
dimpled hand, and yawned in a way that 
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distorted but could not destroy his beauty. 
■Ti an advantage .h.t infantin/face, po»ei 
They retain their loveliness under nearly 
every circumstance. 

" Granny !" cried the boy ; but seemingly 
there was no one within hearing. « Granny !" 
he caUed again ; but finding it in vain, like a 
young philosopher he was sUent Presently 
he walked out of the gate, which was ajar ; the 
sunshine caught the extremities of his light 
hair which surrounded his head like a gW, 
and checkered his pinafore and frock wiTh 
dancing lights and shadows. 

Ella looked at him curiously. Where was 
this seemingly neglected infant going ? She 
looked at the direction of his eyes, and saw 
the scarlet berries of the nightshade hanging 
temptingly from a branch in the hedge. He 
struggled through the weeds and long grass at 
the side of the boundary, and stretching his 
roimd arm and little fat fingers he clutched 
the tempting poison and put it to his mouth. 
In an instant Ella had rushed from her hiding- 
place and seized the little hand, opening it 
by force, and scattering all the berries on the 
ground. 

The boy looked at her half fearfully, half 
defiantly, and clenching his fist struck her on 
the face. 

E 2 
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" Naughty 1" she said, shaking her head. 
" Poison !" but she recollected that he could 
not understand a word. She was puzzled 
how to console him, for his pretty lip was 
showing preparations for a cry ; a little gold 
pin fastened her shawl, and as she stuck it 
in his dress, his face relaxed into a smile. 
Then she found a shilling in her pocket, and 
offered it. 

" Gennleman 1" said the boy. " Gee ! gee 1" 
and Ella understood, and he took her hand 
and led her into one of the rooms, pointing 
that she might take down a small box with a 
slit in it for receiving money. She obeyed, 
and with a look of happy importance he 
dropped the bit of silver into it, and rattled 
it with great satisfaction. 

" Where is your mammy ?" asked Ella, 
afraid of seeing Dolly Patch. 

" All gone 1" the boy cried, sadly. 

Ella said : " Are you left alone ?" 

" Granny 1" cried the infant, pointing to an 
old woman coming through the wood, carry- 
ing a bundle of sticks. 

" Good-bye !" said Ella. 

" Jaspie come too?" cried the boy, perti- 
naciously seizing her dress. 

" Another day," Ella said, opening the little 
grasping hand. 
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She could not be caught by the granny in 
friendly converse with her husband's illegiti- 
mate child. Luckily the desire to show his 
treasure to the granny made little Jaspie 
forget the beautiful lady for the moment, and 
Ella escaped after she had seen that he had 
reached the old woman safely. " Poor child I 
his mother has left him ! how he is neglected 1" 
And she thought of the spasm of pain he 
would at that moment have been suffering but 
for her interference. Then she recognised that 
^^gennleman! gee, geel" meant Jaspar, brought 
to the boy's remembrance by the sight of the 
silver which he had obtained from Ella, and 
frequently received from Jaspar. She had no 
curiosity about Dolly Patch. No doubt Jaspar 
had forgotten to care for the mother of that 
beautiful boy. She, Ella, had had her turn 
of his feeble fancy since then. Now, it was 
Emily. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Why all these doubts, why this distrustful fear P 
No impious wishes shall offend your ear. 
Nor ever shall my boldest hopes pretend 
Above the title of a tender friend. 

Lady Maby Wobtley Montague. 

Jaspar was for ever callirig at Deepdale 
Abbey. Whenever she could do so, Emily 
came and kept his wife company. The over- 
whelming vanity of the young baronet made 
him insensible to the truth that she had begun 
to dislike and to fear him, and avoided him on 
that account. She hated to be reminded of 
the f^te day at the seat of her father. It was 
a memory darkened with shame and mortifica- 
tion. Her withdrawal from Jaspar's pursuit 
only made him more determined to extort an 
expression of her preference. 

He told himself that such an avowal would 
satisfy him, without any further concession on 
her part. Let him once only have the heavenly 
delight of knowing that she loved him, and he 
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would be satisfied to leave her unmolested for 
the rest of his existence. He saw that she 
avoided him, and attributed this to the 
struggles of high principles against passion. 
He saw the reflection of his very handsome 
person in the glass, and compared it with 
the manly, but weather-beaten and unlovely 
figure and face of his friend Colonel Ryder, 
and smUed at the conviction that her marriage 
had been one of pique against him. That he 
loved her after his selfish fashion there was 
no doubt. Nor that he loathed his wife for 
having been the cause of their separation. 
His wife and Mole, he hated them both, and 
Percy Pierce more than either. Mole had 
got him into that scrape about the girl's 
money; Percy had called him to account; 
and EUa had been indiscreet enough to 
respond to his coquetries ; and he had been 
drawn in to marry her, he now persuaded 
himself, partly by her arts, partly to satisfy 
Eyder that he did not want to poach on his 
preserve. How he could have been so insane 
as to marry that dark-eyed girl he could not 
think — nothing but partial delirium could 
account for it. To be sure she had looked 
very handsome in that new dress, and in his 
mother's diamonds; but her face was too 
hard, too sensible, too intellectual, too scruti- 
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Aiising, to please his taste. How beautiful 
was the soft timid look of avoidance in 
Emily's eyes. So shy and furtive in her 
glances. Had he been happy enough to have 
secured her as his partner through life, he 
would never have wished to stray from her 
side— never have had a thought of which she 
was not the centre. 

One day Colonel Ryder had been offered a 
day's sport in Jaspar's covers, which he had 
accepted, as men do who prefer shooting their 
neighbour's pheasants to their own. 

There had been but one little episode in 
Emily's life which she had not revealed to her 
husband. It was a very humiliating one ; 
that affair on the f^te day at Wheal Silver, 
when Jaspar had revealed his love to her, 
which she had accepted, and received the seal 
of the agreement on her lips. That he had, 
without any apparent cause, offered himself 
on the evening of that day to her friend, was 
mortifying in the extreme. She did not know 
that in the interval of the meeting in the 
morning between Jaspar and herself, and 
his proffer of love to Ella at night, he had 
borrowed a hundred pounds of Colonel Ryder, 
on the express understanding that he was riot 
to pursue his addresses to Emily. 

Emily only thought that for some inscru- 
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table reason Jaspar was desirous of amusing 
himself at her expense a second time, and 
instead of the blush of reluctantly confessed 
preference which Jaspar fancied he saw in 
her face, he in reality perceived only one of 
genuine anger at his thinking her simplicity 
could be imposed on once more. When he 
had heard the colonel's gun fired off more 
than once in the covers near Aberhill, Jaspar 
mounted the horse which Ella had disap- 
proved, from having according to her idea a 
wicked eye, and rode in the direction of Deep- 
dale Abbey. Emily had a little weakness for 
the good things of this life, shown in a devout 
attention to the sound of the luncheon bell. 
A roasted pheasant and bread sauce, made not 
too thick nor too thin, with a delicate flavour 
of onion, was a dish which was worthy of the 
utmost and instant attention. Consequently, 
sweet little Emily could be caught at feeding 
time, very much as one of the birds would 
have been on which she was making her meal. 
Emily would have parodied the poet had she 
ever read the lines — 

The embrowning of the (wing) fruit that tells 
How rich within the soul of sweetness dwells, 

as she placed the dainty on her plate. She 
was enjoying it thoroughly, when she happened 
to look beyond the damask table-cloth and its 
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tempting adornments towards the landscape, 
and thought she saw a man on horseback 
coming between the distant trees in the park. 
The morsel about to enter those rosy lips was 
arrested midway on the point of the fork. 

" I do believe that intolerable Sir Jaspar is 
coming again." She looked piteously at the 
pheasant ; if she had to hurry herself all her 
satisfaction would be lost. She hated the 
sight of the man, she told herself. He was 
as constant and deadly as a third day ague. 

Her little dog, who looked like a bundle of 
white wool tied by a blue ribbon, was eyeing 
her eagerly in expectation of the pinion-bone ; 
her resolution was taken, she snatched up her 
plate, knife, and fork, and helping herself to a 
second allowance of bread sauce, she retreated 
to her own room to finish her meal in peace. 
From the dressing-room were convenient steps 
leading down to the lawn at the back of the 
house, which had already stood Emily in good 
stead, enabling her to escape to Ella from the 
stable-yard. She locked the door, and finished 
the wing of the pheasant, gave the bone to 
Floss, and shutting him in, pursued her way to 
a distant part of the grounds. She reasoned 
thus : "If Sir Jaspar asks for me, James will 
show him into the dining-room. He will not 
be able to resist the pheasant, and will sit 
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down to devour the other wing, so I may take 
my time to get into the wilderness ; once there, 
I defy him to find me." 

She calculated on Sir Jaspar's possession of 
her own healthy appetite, not knowing that 
for years past the keen edge of his digestive 
powers had been blunted by stimulants. The 
well-appointed table, glittering with massive 
silver, and savoury with the smell of roast 
meat, excited no desire in his jaded frame, 
but he seized the bottle of sherry, and when 
James apologised that he had thought his 
mistress was at luncheon, and said that he 
Myould send her maid to see if she were in her 
room, Jaspar took advantage of his absence 
to pour out more than half a tumblerful and 
drink it off. He had ridden fast, impelled by 
his eagerness to be in Emily's company, and 
was parched with thirst, but water, however 
pure and sparkling, would have seemed vapid 
to his palate. 

Presently James returned. 

" I am very sorry. Sir Jaspar, Colonel 
Ryder is out. My mistress is somewhere in 
the grounds, her maid says." 

" Very well; I will find her," cried Jaspar, 
darting past the footman, for he saw in the 
park the little bundle of white wool aforesaid, 
who was sniffing about the short grass on the 
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lawn, and presently set off full pelt after 
Emily. 

The lady, who had been taking her time, 
looking back, saw Jaspar running towards 
her through the trees, and was seized with a 
sudden terror of his approach. Floss had out- 
stripped him and was already at her side. 

" Oh, Floss !" panted the girl, '* you have 
betrayed me ; who let you out ?" 

Floss would have said : " Mary, when she 
came for you," but being speechless, he only 
shook white locks from a pair of reproachful 
eyes, and galloped along by her side. 

Emily walked fast, that she might not by 
accelerating her speed to a run seem to invite 
pursuit by flight. Soon her terrors increased 
by movement ; she went full speed, regardless 
of appearances. At the end of the path she 
was pursuing there was a summer-house. In 
it, a door leading to the wilderness, which was 
kept locked, the key being hung on a nail by 
the woodwork. If she could get through and 
lock it on the other side, Jaspar could not 
follow her, and to this object all her thoughts 
were directed. She was embarrassed by Floss, 
who sometimes ran by her side, but more fre- 
quently just before her feet, threatening to 
cause her to stumble over him — all the time 
looking back at her with such anxious eyes. 
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as dogs will do who see in the faces of those 
dear to them a trouble they are unable to 
fathom. 

She had nearly reached the summer-house 
when she ventured to turn her head, and saw 
that Jaspar had entered the avenue, and would 
soon come up with her. She darted in and 
tried with a hand that trembled from agitation 
and exercise to fit the key to the lock, and 
found she had attempted to put it in the 
reverse way, and it had stuck. With a jerk 
that nearly sent her backwards she withdrew 
it, and tried again — ^with all her eflfbrts she 
could not turn it. The lock must have become 
rusted, or she had hampered it. She gave 
it up after one wrench more, which nearly 
skinned her hand, and sat down breathless, 
and irritated to give Jaspar an interview 
which was now inevitable, and which she had 
the mortification to know he had seen her try 
to avoid. 

Jaspar was glad to sit down. He also was 
breathless, and he felt himself in somewhat an 
undignified position in having succeeded in 
hunting down his lady-love. 

Emily looked out from her background of 
laurel with an expression of anger and dis- 
dain, such as Daphne might have worn in 
former days when gods descended on to 
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earth, and probably he of the golden lyre, 
and of the unerring bow, both looked and 
felt rather foolish when the race was ended. 
Jaspar had this advantage, that the lady of 
his love could talk and look at him, and that 
her beautiful fingers were not sprouting into 
materials for flavouring delicious custards. 

"I thought I should never overtake you," 
said Sir Jaspar, and then stopped, conscious 
of having been guilty of a stupid truism. 

* " 'Tis a pity you tried," said Emily, " if it 
has exhausted you so much," for Jaspar had 
been obliged to mop his brow with his 
cambric handkerchief. 

" No exertion would be too great to bring 
me nearer to you, Emily." 

*' My name is Ryder — Mrs. Ryder — Sir 
Jaspar Reed." 

" Pardon me if I forget a name so hateful 
to me for the short moments we are together. 
Let me call you Emily as I once did, when I 
had a short dream of future bliss, now for 
ever dissipated." 

"I don't know what you mean," said Emily, 
rising. "We will, if you please, return to 
the house." 

Jaspar caught her arm, and obliged her to 
reseat herself. 

"You must hear me, Emily, you must 
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listen to the confession of a man made 
desperate by his devotion to you. Emily, I 
worship you, from your shining head to your 
delicate feet. Never man loved a woman as I 
dote on you." 

"I will not listen to such insulting non- 
sense. Sir Jaspar. Let go my arm directly, or 
I will scream." 

" There, you are free ; but tell me, Emily, 
when your lips were glowing under the kiss I 
impressed on them, did you not love me then ? 
I asked for your love, and you gave it." 

" Sir Jaspar !" said the poor little lady, 
greatly disturbed, " a man is no gentleman if 
he reminds a woman of a disgrace she would 
gladly forget. You behaved like a scoundrel 
to me on that occasion. You dared to amuse 
yourself with the credulity of your host's 
daughter ; you asked her in marriage, and on 
receiving her consent, instead of going at once 
to her parents to obtain their sanction to the 
engagement, you picked out another girl, the 
friend of the lady to whom you had proffered 
your devotion, and made her an offer of your 
hand and heart, and were a second time 
accepted. Nothing but the warm affection 
I feel for your wife would make me tolerate 
your presence." 

" Stop ; this is resentment, Emily. You 
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loved me once, you admitted that you did. 
You must hear me." 

" You say," said Emily, interrupting him^ 
" that I loved you once. I own that I felt a 
passing preference towards you, but as diflferent 
to the deep fond affection I give my husband 
as champagne differs from noyeau." 

"There now!" cried Jaspar, stung into a 
jealous rage, " you do not know the dreadful 
circumstance by which I lost you. You can- 
not tell the perplexity and distress which a 
man feels when he is pressed for money he 
cannot pay. I watlted a hundred pounds. 
Had I not had it, my character would have 
been blasted amongst men for ever. I must 
have been considered a coward as well as a 
needy man. Now, with wealth at my com- 
mand, I can scarcely understand myself the 
pressure of cares so sordid. Of course you, 
who never wanted money, cannot sympathise 
with the distress I then felt." 

If Emily could have spoken sincerely she 
would have said: "I have not the slightest 
sympathy with you." She only said, im- 
patiently, " Well ?" 

" Young men want money much more fre- 
quently than girls imagine," said Jaspar. 
" There was not one of my friends who 
could assist me. I went to Colonel Ryder, 
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and most generously, as it seemed to me, lie 
supplied my necessities liberally. When I 
was in the first glow and exuberance of my 
gratitude, he hinted at first, and then said 
openly, that my suit to you must be with- 
drawn in his favour ; that he had small chance 
against me, he owned, if I persevered, but he 
appealed to me as a man, then crushed under 
the weight of pecuniary obligation to him, to 
forego what would have made the happiness 
of my life. I doubted my capability of seeing 
loveliness so consummate without breaking 
my pledge to the man who was so soon to 
become your husband, if I remained myself 
unshackled. 'Tis the code of human honour 
that a man may break his word to a woman 
and be held scathless, but to break it to his 
fellow-man covers him with disgrace. I 
determined to fetter myself with an engage- 
ment which would bind my reluctant self to 
another woman, and I proposed to Ella Swift." 
Whilst Jaspar talked, his whole manner 
was impassioned — his voice trembling, his 
words precipitating themselves one on another. 
He held Emily's hand tightly clasped in his, 
which she abandoned to his grasp, from a 
dread of irritating a strong young man, who 
seemed to her to be as much under the 
influence of wine as of passion. 
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" It seems to me," she said at last, in a tone 
as tranquil as she could command, " that you, 
Sir Jaspar, sold your interest in me for the 
sum of one hundred pounds." 

This very prosaic way of treating the matter 
made the lover silent for the moment. Then 
he said : 

"If I sold, who bought?" 

"Dear old Ned!" said Emily, her whole 
face softening to tenderness. "And did he 
want me so much ! and he was loving me ! 
and I then cared nothing about him I" 

" And you mean to say you love him now ; 
that it was not a match made up to please 
your parents?" said Jaspar, with his face 
beco Jng white with passion. 

"Here's a reasonable man!" cried Emily. 
" He sells a lady for a hundred pounds, and 
then cries out because she likes her purchaser. 
Where is your honour, Sir Jaspar ? Honour 
which arrested you when you might have won 
me, but which, when I have been won by 
another, allows you to make love to a worthy 
man's wife, and try to seduce her allegiance 
from him." 

" I want nothing from you, sweetest Emily, 
loveliest of women, but the confession that 1 
was once dear to you, and the promise that 
you wiU sometimes think tenderly of one 
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whose whole existence is one long thought of 

you." 

Jaspar pressed for an answer. He passed 
his arm round her waist, and placed his lips 
near her cheek. 

There was a rustle of distant branches, and 
a youth passed with a heavy basketful of 
vegetables on his way from the kitchen-garden 
to the house. The sight of him gave Emily 
courage to say all that she had boiled to ex- 
press since Jaspar had overtaken her. 

" Yes, I promise to think of you. I shall 
never forget you. I shall always remember 
you as one of the most contemptible of men 
and dishonoured of gentlemen. The girlish 
preference I once felt for you did not survive 
the first words of honest love I heard from 
Colonel Ryder. If I ever tolerate you in my 
sight again, it will be for the sake of your 
poor dear wife, whose finger tips you are not 
worthy to press to your lips. Remove your 
arm from my waist, sir, or I will call to that 
boy for help." 

In the madness of Jaspar's excited brain he 
tried to kiss her, and she turning round struck 
him on the nose with all the force she could 
put into her white dimpled fist. Floss, seeing 
the scrimmage, thought it incumbent to take 
part in the affray, and jumped up, seizing 
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Jaspar's fingers with his teeth. The bite was 
more eflfective than his mistress's blow, for the 
daring lover started up with an oath, striking 
down the dog, and disappeared in the wood- 
land. Emily was left a triumphant victor, 
and gave way to a fit of laughing, which ended 
in hysterical weeping, when Floss, who had 
reeled and then howled under the blow, jumped 
on her lap and licked away her tears. 

"I hope I have seen the last of him for 
some time," she sobbed to herself. " I think 
I spoke plainly enough." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

His tongue is now a stringless instrument. 

Shakespeabe. 

Jaspar's first desire was to rush to the 
stables and get away from Deepdale Abbey. 
He was excited to terror by the dread of 
meeting any one to whom he might be com- 
pelled to address the common terms of civility. 
If he saw Colonel Ryder on his return from 
sporting in the Aberhill covers, he felt as if he 
must try to knock him on the head with his 
leaded-handled whip. He carried his hunting- 
whip in riding, from the facility with which it 
enabled him to open the numerous gates he 
had to pass through in taking the short cut 
between the two estates. His vanity, or, as he 
called it, his passionate love, had been deeply 
wounded by Emily's prosaic indifierence. He 
hated her for the moment. He felt that he 
could understand the madness which made 
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lovers murder those who ceased to return 
their attachment. Then the memory of all 
her pretty ways-of her silky hair, her peach- 
like blooming cheek, her scarlet lips, and 
pearly teeth, and the peculiar softness of her 
tones and manner recurred to him, and the 
man said to be no man's enemy but his own 
had the instincts of a murderer in his breairt. 
If there was one person he hated more than 
another, it was his wife. 

" Her and her set," he said. " That 
meddling ass. Pierce, who had been the 
bane of his life ; Mole's affair with the girl's 
money would have been of no consequence 
but for Pierce's interference. A blot is never 
a blot till it is hit. I might have had Emily 
for my wife. She did love me. She slurs it 
over now ; she is ashamed to remember it ; 
but she did love me. I am a fool to dote on 
her as I do, but if she would but own she 
loves me still, I would be content never to see 
her again." 

He rode madly, irritating his horse by 
jerking the bridle, holding him in, and then 
spurring him. He felt as if he was resolved 
to inflict the angry suffering which boiled in 
his own breast on some sentient creature. A 
gate resisted the tug he gave it, and refused to 
open. He dismounted, and breaking the top 
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bar with a blow of his fist, he put his horse 
at the remains of the impedunent and cleared 
it, reckless whether the jagged portions of the 
woodwork should wound his horse, or, by 
catching his clothes, dismount the rider. He 
galloped along the green-sward, and had now 
approached the porter's lodge. 

Jaspie toddled out to receive the usual 
gift. He held up his fat hand, and cried out 
*^ sispenny !" 

But in his fury of anger, Jaspar was deter- 
jnined to clear the gate. 

" Get out of the way you d— d bastard !" 
he cried. The infant, like a young puppy that 
has never been corrected nor heard the angry 
crack of the descending thong, laughed and 
ran on, getting just where he ought not to 
have been. " Get out I" cried the father, in a 
voice of thunder, and he cut at the child with 
his whip. 

The boy gave a sudden cry of astonishment 
and pain. The animal rushed madly on, urged 
by his furious rider. In an instant the horse 
had carried Jaspar safely over the gate, but 
the blow of his hoof had left the child insen- 
sible on the ground. 

He thought nothing of the child, had not 
observed the blow, and galloped towards Aber- 
hill, but a cry pursued him on his mad career ; 
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a sound like the howl of a wild beast over it» 
stricken young. Some recollection of Jaspie 
made him check his speed and turn his head.. 
The sunshine was flickering over the gate and 
the piece of sward beyond it ; it illuminated 
the golden head of the infant, prone on the 
ground. The breeze ruffled the light curls, 
and played with the folds of his pinafore and 
frock, but the form itself* was motionless, and 
over it, with her hands twisted in her grey 
hair, her head thrown back as if appealing to 
Heaven, and an expression of intense agony 
in her face, stood the child's grandmother. 
Jaspar was inexpressibly shocked. He was 
also very angry. The child had got into his 
way. He was furious with everybody. The 
boy had no business there blocking up the 
road. Jaspar forgot how he had encouraged 
the infant to come out and receive money 
from him whenever he passed. This accident 
would make every one say it was his fault. 
He rode back a sadder, if not a wiser man, to 
the gate. 

" Keep off, you cruel man I" cried the old 
woman. "You want to finish your wicked 
work, I suppose." She knelt down by the 
side of the child — she was afraid to touch 
him — she should see blood flowing presently 
if she did. " How you could have the 
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heart," she said, looking round at Jaspar; 
" so like you, too, the poor babe was, only 
twice as well to look at." 

" Take him up, see where he is hurt, you 
confounded old fool !" 

"Maybe he'll pass away more easy where 
he is," said the woman. *' He's quiet enough 
now." 

" He won't die. How dare you talk such 
d — d nonsense? He won't die. He can't. 
Such a slight tap as it must have been." 

" 'Twas a slight tap that made this, • I 
suppose," cried the grandmother, pointing to 
the purple wale made by the whip on the 
dimpled arm. 

" I only hit at him to get him out of the 
way," replied Jaspar, ashamed. 

" I saw it all from the window, you hard- 
hearted brute! The poor infant that you 
taught to harken for your horse's tramping 
came running out so innocent 'cause you gave 
him sixpences and shillings, and now, in your 
passion, because your horse shied, or your 
boots were too tight, or the weather was too 
hot, you have killed your own flesh and blood, 
as like you as if you had both been run in the 
same mould when you were born. Don't 
touch him!" she cried, as Jaspar stooped over 
the boy to lift him. " I suppose you would 
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like to finish your job now you have begun 
it." 

Whilst this was taking place, there was a 
chorus of howling and barking dogs from the 
kennel at the back of the house. How much 
the noise of incessant barking increased the 
irritation and disturbance in Jaspar's brain, 
no one not cursed with sensitive nerves can 
estimate. The grandmother was not disturbed 
by a sound which was pretty nearly incessant. 
Besides this, she was partially deaf. She 
stooped over the baby and lifted him in her 
naked, brown, skinny arms. In all his per- 
plexity and terror, her resemblance to a female 
ape struck Jaspar. He had dismounted, hold- 
ing the horse by the bridle. He saw the death- 
like little face, yet so beautiful, the head 
dropped on the shoulder, the arms and legs 
pendent. The boy drooped from the grasp of 
the old woman like a lamb in the sign of the 
Golden Fleece. 

" He can't be dead," said Jaspar. " 'Tis 
nonsense to suppose it. I'll ride home as fast 
as I can and send for a doctor." 

Even then, when he was anxious for the 
boy's life, Jaspar's selfishness stepped in. He 
would not ride for the doctor himself. Dick, 
the groom, would do quite as well. The 
medical man might ask disagreeable questions 
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as to the nature of the accident. He had 
another desire, which he scarcely admitted to 
himself. He had an idea that Ella was the 
person to save the child's life, if any one 
could. He had been impressed by her skill 
and untiring patience in his illness, which had 
given him a profound respect for her, mingled 
with dislike. He would sound her, and see if 
she could be induced to nurse the baby. He 
was filled with a horror of the child's death, 
the scandal of the coroner's inquest, the evi- 
dence of the old woman as to the mark of his 
whip on the infant's arm. He never meant to 
hurt the child ; of course he did not, he told 
himself. He did not admit even to his own 
conscience the truth, which was that he would 
gladly have injured any one in the state of 
mind he had then been. Now the image of 
Emily was blurred and broken in his memory 
by the horror of that seemingly dead child 
hanging so listlessly from his grandmother's 
grasp. He had — ^no, that infernal horse had 
killed the boy. Ella had warned him against 
his purchase. He tore along the sward to 
Aberhill, the infuriated horse throwing up 
pebbles and pieces of turf from his hoofs, till 
he reached the stable. 

" Go to Aberbury and tell Mr. Buckingham 
to ride as fast as he can to Evans' the game- 
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keeper's cottage; there has been an acci- 
dent." 

He waited till the messenger had started, 
and then entered the house, inquiring of the 
servants where their lady might be. He found 
her at length occupied in needlework, that 
blessing to idle ladies, that weary impediment 
to busy housewives. 

Ella looked up quietly when she heard his 
approaching step. The time had passed away 
when his footfall had made the blood muster 
to her heart. She was aroused, however, to 
some degree of curiosity by the peculiarity of 
his expression. She saw he had been drink- 
ing, but there was something more than the 
glitter of intoxication in his distended pupils 
and slowly-moving orbits. If men who drink 
knew how nearly the stupor of brain produced 
by the determination of blood to its vessels 
approaches to apoplexy, they might be scared 
from their deadly sporting with reason and 
with health. Now Jaspar's face was stiffened 
with white horror as he thought of the child. 

"What is it?" Ella said. 

"It was quite an accident," he muttered, 
" quite, I swear to you. I have no idea how 
it happened. I could not help it." 

" Are you hurt, or have you hurt any one 
else?" 
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" It was that hellish horse, you know, Ella. 
You said the horse was vicious. I wish his 
throat had been cut before I bought him." 

Ella considered for a moment. There was 
no one she cared for particularly in the country 
but Emily, and it was not likely that Jaspar 
could have ridden over her. 

" Pray tell me," she said. 

" Oh ! Ella, 'tis a little boy — quite an infant 
— ^he could only just walk — a cottager's child 
— and oh, gracious Heaven! I have killed 
him, I fear. Ella, if any one could save his 
life, I would worship her till death." 

Ella's face was now as white as Jaspar's. 
She knew it must be little Jaspie; she was 
shocked at the thought of the child's death or 
.danger, still more that it should have resulted 
from any act of his father's. She felt sick 
with the thought that the beautiful boy who 
had clung with tiny fist to her dress to detain 
her should be lying unconscious and mortally 
hurt. 

" Have you sent for a doctor ?" 

" Yes, yes ; of course I have." 

" Then you will go back and hear what he 
says? The child may have been stunned 
only." 

" Ella I" Jaspar faltered, " could you not 
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come too ? I feel afraid to face that child by 
myself." 

Ella looked at the fine strong young man, 
so shaken by his own acts, with more of pity 
than of love. 

" You best know whether your wife ought 
to go to that house, Sir Jaspar ; but I will not 
hesitate if you think I can do any good. It 
will not be the first time," she said, " that I 
have put myself in a false position for your 
sake." 

She left the room, and returning with her 
hat and shawl, she walked by her husband'a 
side towards Evans' cottage. She guessed 
from what she had previously seen how the 
accident had happened, though she conjectured 
only the probable cause. Jaspar's fury had 
not entered into her calculation, nor did she 
believe so badly of him as to conceive that he 
would have struck at an infant of so tender an 
age with his hunting-whip. They walked side 
by side without speaking. He had ceased to 
love her, but gave her his respect; she had 
not entirely ceased to love him, but she no 
longer respected him. Her love stiU diflfused 
a kindly glow, like that of the sunset light in 
the sky and on the earth, when its true source, 
the sun, has disappeared. Looking at him, 
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and remembering bow sbe bad watcbed over 
tbat tben belpless bead, and trembled wben be 
showed symptoms of retrogression, and re- 
joiced wben tbe tints of life reappeared on bis 
cbeek, sbe could not but tbink of bim tenderly ; 
]but it was tbe tenderness of a motber wbo bas 
watcbed over a son in tbe belplessness of bis 
infancy, and wbicb will not be entirely banisbed 
tbougb be grows up vicious and undutiful. 
Tbe sligbtest token of amendment in bis cba- 
racter, tbe smallest symptom of returning love 
to ber, or of appeal to ber sympatby, reawakens 
tbe dormant tenderness of ber nature. 

As tbey approacbed tbe cottage, Jaspar 
slackened bis pace. Like Macbetb, be dared 
not look upon bis work again. Ella suspected 
not tbe feeling in bis mind, and wondered wby 
be lingered. At lengtb be spoke. 

"Ella I I feel so sick. Could you not let 
me know bow tbe cbild is after you bave 
looked at it ?" 

" I don't know tbe people tbere," said Ella, 
not admiring tbe office be bad put upon ber. 

" Ob I tbere is only an old woman, Evans' 
grandmotber or motber — an old bag!" be 
added, tbinking of all tbe vituperations be bad 
received from ber tongue. " Do go, tbere's my 
dear wife, and see tbe cbild, and let me know 
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how he is. He may be quite recovered by this 
time. I shall be here, observe, in the thickest 
part of the covert." 

Ella went, and entered the house. There 
was no one in the lower rooms, but she fancied 
she heard a noise up-stairs. She entered, and 
in a close, low room the child was extended 
insensible on the bed, the old woman sitting 
by his side, rocking herself backwards and 
forwards as if in great pain of body or mind. 
By her side was a cup which contained some 
colourless fluid, which appeared to Ella to be 
gin. As she approached the bed the smell 
was more diffused. 

"He's a-going fast, mum," said the old 
woman. "He can't swallow even a drop of 
gin. His father is a bloody-minded brute. He 
knocked the poor babe under his horse's hoofs 
just because he wouldn't have to pay for him 
the five shillings a week. 1 never got a penny 
of it, I'll say that. Evans kept it all, and I 
had all the trouble of the boy. There is nothing 
but trouble in this mortal state, mum, and 
happy is those who can afford to buy a drop 
of comfort." 

And she tossed off the remainder of the 
liquid. 

" Pray don't do that," said Ella ; " you will 
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not be fit to nurse the poor infant, if he 
lives." 

" He live ! he won't live I All — all the better 
too. * Bastard slips never thrive,' as the pro- 
verb says. But who would have thought his 
own father would have been the one to send 
the poor lamb out of the world I Look at that 
blue wale on his arm. I saw him hit the babe 
with his hunting-whip. I thought I should 
never get down the stairs quick enough. To 
think that men can have such hearts inside 
their fine coats I" 

Ella did not know what to say. The woman 
spoke so openly of Jaspar's being the boy's 
father that it was useless to ignore it. She re- 
membered that he was waiting for her in 
the wood, and seeing nothing that she could 
do to aid the unconscious boy, she returned to 
Jaspar, not unwilling to exchange the impure 
air of the fetid room for the breeze and the 
suBshine. 

" The doctor has not come yet," she said, as 
her husband came to meet her. 

" Is the child yet alive ?" said her husband, 
unconsciously using the words of Scripture. 

" Yes, he is alive, but very much hurt. Sir 
Jaspar. Is it possible that you could have cut 
at such an infant with your whip ?" 

VOL. ni. G 
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" Yes ! I might have done so involuntarily 
to get him out of the way, when I had lost the 
power of guiding my horse. It was entirely an 
accident," he continued, looking pleadingly into 
Ella's eyes, as if expecting a verdict of guUty 
or not guilty on the charge of manslaughter. 

He felt that he was not telling the exact 
truth, but he was not conscientious in those 
matters. He dreaded Ella's opinion. 

" I will go back and see if the doctor has 
come," said the young wife. " You had better 
come and hear what he says. There he is !" 
continued Ella, hearing the gate slam of which 
Jaspar had broken the top bar, and a chorus 
of Evans' dogs barking at the sound of ap- 
proaching horse's hoofs. " Come, Sir Jaspar!" 
Ella said, decidedly. 

And he followed her, but remained at the 
door whilst she proceeded up-stairs. The 
doctor had just entered. 

"An accident from fire-arms, I suppose! 
Groom didn't say. Brought the necessary 
instrument and bandages. Eh ! not ? Your 
servant, ma'am," he said, turning with astonish- 
ment towards the beautiful lady who had 
ascended the stairs behind him. "What's 

"The child has been kicked by a horse. 
My husband's horse ran away with him, or 
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rather, I believe, proved unmanageable. He 
did what he could to get the boy out of the 
way, and even struck at him, in vain. You 
know how provokingly children will run across 
the road." 

" 'Twas not that," said the old woman, with 
a fiendish laugh. " My young master was in 
a temper about something. Besides, he wanted 
to get the poor child out of the way." 

The doctor looked up astonished. 

"The old woman knows not what she is 
talking about. She has taken too much 
stimulant. Smells of gin." He began to 
undress the boy, and, in turning him, saw the 
impression of the horse's hoof indented on the 
side of Jaspie's head. The scalp was cut by 
the sharp shoe, and had swelled exceedingly. 
" Concussion," he said, "but not fracture. The 
heads are so elastic at this age. He may rally 
with care. But, bless me ! those howling, 
barking beasts wiU kiU him." 

" Can't they be removed ?" asked Ella of 
the grandmother. 

" What ! the dogs ? No, to be sure. Where 
should they go ?" 

**Do you take any particular interest in 
this child, madam?" said the doctor, who did 
not know who Ella might be. 

He had heard of " a mistress in the wood^" 

G 2 
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not an imaginary one, such as that with whom 
Henry feigned to try the constancy of his 
Emma, but one in flesh and blood, the mother 
of a thriving boy. This might be Dolly Patch ; 
she was quite beautiful enough, though too 
refined for the situation. 

"I have no interest in the poor infant 
further than that which any one must feel in 
seeing a sentient creature, in full enjoyment 
of life, suddenly menaced with a violent death. 
As Sir Jaspar was the cause, of course I must 
wish, as his wife^ that any fatal result may be 
averted." 

" If that be the case, the child must be re- 
moved from this place. The woman has been 
trying to get gin down his throat. He should 
have a cool, airy room, and perfect silence. 
The incessant barking of those dogs will be 
enough to produce convulsions, if he ever 
rallies sufficiently to hear them. The county 
hospital perhaps. , 'Tis a long way off to move 
him." 

" You had better go down and speak to Sir 
Jaspar. I will remain with the infant." 

Mr. Buckingham obeyed, and saw Sir Jaspar 
busily employed in tapping his boot — an 
employment which he varied by cutting off 
the heads of the nettles with the thong of his 
whip. 
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^'Well, sir, how do you find the child? 
Not much the matter, eh? Women always 
make the worst of everything." 

"Why, really. Sir Jaspar, I defy them to 
make the worst of this matter, unless they 
said he was dead. He is not far from it." 

Jaspar turned very pale. He foresaw an 
inquest, and all the consequent scandal. 

"What is to be done?" he cried. "Can't 
anything save his life ?" 

"He may live, though I can't say I see 
much chance for him — ^none indeed, unless 
he be removed. You could give him an order 
for the county hospital, I suppose? 'Tis a 
long way off. He might die before he reached 
it, but his chances of life would be increased, 
should he arrive there safely. Is there no 
other cottage where he might be attended by 
some competent person ? That foolish, drink- 
ing old woman will finish him off with the 
best intentions." 

" Oh ! she is an old hag !" agreed Sir Jaspar. 
" No ; there is no place nearer than Aberhill. 
I will ask Lady Reed whether she objects. 
You see, I cannot do it very well without her 
consent." 

" Quite right. Sir Jaspar. Ladies will have 
proper observance paid. She seems a most 
amenable young lady." 
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" Perhaps you will ask her ?" said the 
cowardly husband. 

" Certainly, Sir Jaspar," said the doctor, 
with a concealed smile. "Not so amenable 
after all, I suppose." 

He returned to the bed-chamber. 

" I have spoken to Sir Jaspar, madam, and 
told him that the child must be well attended 
to give him a chance of life. If you would 
permit his being removed to one of the 
servants' apartments at Aberhill, he might 
live. I do not see how he can do so here, 
where he wants fresh air and judicious treat- 
ment." 

Ella looked distressed. 

" How long may he be in this state?" 

" A week or ten days possibly, if the result 
be fatal. He may sink sooner, but he seems to 
be a well-made, healthy child. If he recovers, 
he may be months an invalid, requiring all 
that he would obtain as a rich man's son, con- 
stant supervision, tenderness, and judicious 
indulgence." 

" Tis a terrible task, sir ! and one which I 
cannot think myself called on to undertake." 

" No, madam. I should not have mentioned 
the subject to you at all, but from the anxiety 
I saw expressed in your countenance when I 
first examined my patient." 
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" Must he die if he remains here ?" 

^^ I do not say that ; but his chances of life 
will be greatly diminished." 

" Then take him to Aberhill. I will walk 
back as fast as I can and prepare a room for 
Hm." 

** I thank you, madam. I trust your 
humanity may be repaid by the life of the 
child. If not, you will have done all that 
could be done to prolong it^ and to decrease 
the suflferings which he must endure, whether 
he live or die. No one can get over a blow 
like this without great pain and possible loss 
of intellect." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Like blossom'd trees o'ertumed by vernal sliowers. 
Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay ; 
And if in death still lovely, lovelier there — 
Far lovelier — ^Pity swells the tide of love. 

Within two hours Jaspie was laid in a 
small, old-fashioned wicker crib, which his 
father had been accustomed to occupy by the 
bedside of the late Lady Reed, washed, and 
dressed in a little night-gown, one of half a 
dozen procured from a ready-made shop at 
AberhiU. He had as yet shown no signs of 
returning consciousness, but remained where 
he was placed on the pillow, with his rounded 
limbs extended helplessly, his head rather in- 
clined towards the side on which it had not 
been stricken, his face colourless, his light 
curls only stirred by the fresh breeze that 
swept through the room. In all but that ac- 
cidental movement, he looked like a more 
beautiful statue than sculptor had ever hewn 
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out of Parian marble. The brow and the 
heavy -lidded eyes partially unclosed were 
those of his father. His also the well-shaped 
lips, now, alas! colourless, and the dimpled 
but rather weak chin and lower jaw. His 
hair was fine and thin, showing the white 
skin delicately tinted here and there with blue 
veins. 

The doctor had spoken of cutting off these 
curls when he came again, and Ella, woman 
like, hoped that it might not be necessary. 
She felt herself loving Jaspar over again, un- 
stained as yet by falsehood, meanness, and 
profligacy. Silently she sat by the boy's side, 
renewing the application of eau-de-cologne 
and water to his head, wondering what might 
be the feelings of the father, who had done 
the wrong of giving the spark of life, and now 
the greater crime of hazarding its extinction. 

Jaspar was grieved, but not to the same 
degree as Ella. He was stung by the sense of 
having inflicted suffering on the boy ; but he 
was in the way. 'Twas a nuisance to have 
children always under one's horse's hoofs. 
What a bore the coroner's inquest would be if 
the child died ! He hoped he would not die. 
He must not be allowed to do so And then 
he went, carelessly letting the doors slam after 
him, to the sick-room in a pair of creaking 
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boots to suggest to Ella whether it would not 
be desirable to have more advice from London. 
Ella begged him not to make a noise, and he 
thought her exceedingly unsympathetic and 
arbitrary, as he told himself she had been 
during the whole of his illness. " D — d dis- 
agreeable," he added, under his breath. Ella 
proposed to wait till Mr. Buckingham came 
again, and then to have further advice if he 
thought it necessary. 

In the course of the evening she received a 
note from Emily. She had taken a whim, she 
said, to go to London for a few days on the 
following morning, notwithstanding its not 
offering any attractions at this season of the 
year, and wrote a good-bye to her friend. It 
was possible that Colonel Ryder might wish 
to take her to see his people in A — shire before 
they returned to the abbey ; and she should 
always remain her affectionate friend, Emily 
Ryder. 

Ella was grieved at losing her generous 
and affectionate companion. Thinking over 
Jaspar's absence, and Colonel Ryder's occupa- 
tion in the Aberhill preserves on that morning, 
she could not but suspect that Emily's de- 
parture had something to do with her husband, 
and the suspicion did not increase her affection 
for the man who had seemingly deprived her 
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of a useful friend in Colonel Ryder, and an 
affectionate one in his wife. 

In a little cottage overhung by a walnut- 
tree resided a shoemaker, who was also the 
clerk of the village church. The one man who 
knew the art of writing, and was wont to earn 
sixpence by his labour in calligraphy, when 
the rare circumstance occurred of any of the 
villagers requiring communication with the 
outward world. To him that night appeared 
the form of the deserted grandmother, her rags 
fluttering in the wind. She was suffering the 
depression of reaction after her potations, and 
thought it right to let her daughter, Dolly 
Patch, know of the accident which threatened 
to make her childless. 

Ephraim Bristles had one stereotyped be- 
ginning for every letter : 

" Dear , this leaves me in good health, 

hoping you are the same." 

He paused, thus much having been accom- 
plished, waiting to hear what next was to be 
written. 

"Dolly, I must say that your master is a 
brute, for heVe rode over the boy and most 
killed him. First he horsewhipped the poor 
babe, as any one may see who looks at his 
dear arm, and all because the child ran out to 
meet him, expecting sixpence, as he generally 
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got. I took him up, and was doing my best 
with him, when the great lady came and the 
doctor, and they took him away. I was so 
overcome that I fainted away on the bed, and 
am only just come to. . The boy has a bad 
hurt. I don't think he will continue ; and if 
you wish to see him alive, you had better 
come down at once. How do I know the 
poor infant will have fair play up at the 
house ? Tis for their advantage he should be 
put out of the world ; so you had better see 
to it." 

The sixpence covered the expense of the 
sheet of paper and the wafer. The old woman 
dropped it into the post without paying it, 
calculating that Dolly had more shillings than 
she had, and that it was more her daughter's 
business than her own. 

" What will be the progress of the patient?" 
asked Ella of Mr. Buckingham, when he came 
next day. ^^Will the insensibility continue 
till death supervenes, or will the child recover 
partially in any case ?" 

" It is impossible to say." 

"Oh! I hope he won't suffer much, poor 
dear infant !" said Ella, with a burst of womanly 
tenderness. 

"He may not suffer so much as he may 
seem to do. Convulsions are very frightful to 
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look on, but as they result from unequal 
tension of the muscles, they probably do not 
afflict the patient so much as the nurse. Young 
creatures of every species of mammalia suffer 
more than those who have run their race of 
life. 'Tis contrary to nature that such newly- 
created things should cease to live." 

"What do you think of further advice?" 
asked Ella. " Would you like to have a con- 
sultation?" 

" As you please. The case is very plain. I 
have taken as much blood from his arm as 
I think he can bear to lose. I think there is 
a change coming even now." 

The colour was stealing over the boy's face ; 
it mounted into his cheeks, which in half an 
hour's space glowed with a fierce hot colour. 
His eyes opened, and gazed with a stern, steady 
look on the doctor's and Ella's face. His little 
brow was contracted; all the open, innocent 
expression of childhood was gone. Then he 
began to turn his head restlessly from side to 
side. He set his teeth, stiffened his body, and 
clenched his thumbs inside his clasped hands. 
His eyes were staring. 

" Oh I how he is squinting 1" cried Ella. 
" How dreadful ! What does that mean ?" 

The doctor took up a couple of leeches and 
applied them to the child's temple. These bit 
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immediately, and Jaspie feeling the sting, put 
up his little hand to remove the pain. It 
did not continue to hurt him, and Ella im- 
prisoned the round fingers that they might not 
displace the leeches. As they drew off the 
blood the spasm relaxed, the eyes no longer 
squinted, and the features lost their terrible 
look of anger and defiance, and the boy seemed 
to sleep. 

Thus he continued for two days and nights, 
without swaUowing anything but a few spoon- 
fuls of water. On the evening of the third 
day, a convulsion was again imminent ; and 
Ella and Mr. Buckingham were applying fresh 
leeches to the neighbourhood of the bruise, 
when the door opened suddenly, and a young 
woman bounced into the sick-room, dressed 
in the extremity of fashion, which contrasted 
ludicrously with the real tragic feeling in her 
face. 

" Oh, iny boy, my Jaspie ! What are you 
doing, you wicked man, with those nasty 
worms on his blessed head ?" 

" My good woman," the doctor began. 

" Good woman ! no more good woman than 
that whitefaced puss there, who grudges me 
my boy, 'cause she has none of her own — ^no 
— ^nor never will have. Oh, Jaspie ! why did 
I ever leave you to be murdered as you are ? 
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Blessed child, speak to me! only one word; 
call mammy once ; just once," she cried, in a 
coaxing tone. 

She caught the child to her breast, and the 
sound of her voice and her rough caresses 
precipitated the evil Ella and the doctor were 
trying to avert. Jaspie went off into violent 
convulsions, his poor head was twisted round, 
his limbs stiffened. The warm bath was ready 
in the next room, and taking the infant from 
his mother, who relinquished him in terror 
and astonishment, Mr. Buckingham and Ella 
placed him in it, the young lady supporting 
him on her arm which was immersed to the 
shoulder. Dolly sat down in a chair and 
cried profusely. Neither the doctor nor Ella 
thought of her, so occupied were they in the 
effort to relieve the spasms from which the 
child was suffering. When he was taken out of 
the water, Ella dried her arms as well as the 
dripping muslin permitted, and putting him 
on a clean night-gown, he was placed once 
more on his pillow. Before she left the room 
to change her clothes, she placed the handker- 
chief dipped in eau-de-cologne and water on 
his head once more. Dolly flew to the bed, and 
snatched it off. 

" You want to give my poor babe his death 
of cold, with your wishy-washy ways. HeVe 
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not been brought up like that; warm and 
comfortable is what he is accustomed to." 

"May I speak to you now, Mr. Bucking- 
ham ?" The doctor followed her. She had no 
hope of hushing up the scandal after Dolly's 
appearance. "What is to be done?" said 
Ella, as soon as they were alone. " I cannot 
be associated with the mother of the poor 
child." 

" I should think, my lady, that she would 
see that her intrusion is quite uncalled for, 
and take her departure." 

"To be sure, 'tis hard to reason with 
mothers in her condition. One might as 
well talk to a wild cat with wounded kits. 
I'll see what she says. You perceive that her 
friends live close by, so she can hear daily 
how the infant progresses." 

" I'll see what I can do, my lady. Of 
course it must be very distressing to your 
ladyship to have her always before you. 
Indeed it must not be done." 

Mr. Buckingham returned to Dolly, who 
was crying by the side of the crib. The tears 
made various channels through the coats of 
paint, both white and red, with which she 
had overlaid her face to make it look, what 
it refused to look, " delicate and genteeL" 

" Will he live ?" she ask«d, quickly turning 
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on the doctor the hungry, eager questioning 
of her black eyes. 

" He wants great care and quiet, Miss Patch. 
He is well looked after here ; but you must 
not stay in the house, you must see that." 

" I don't see it, and if I did, I will not 
budge an inch. Why should I give way to 
that whey-faced thing? I'm as good as she 
is any day. She lived with Sir Jaspar before 
they were married. Ask Mr. Mole if she 
didn't. And here, she don't think me good 
enough to wash her laces and fasten her 
dresses. She hates me, and she would be 
glad that Jaspie died." 

" Hold your tongue, you bad woman ! Lady 
Reed is everything that is good to the child, 
aad I should like to know how it was that 
you didn't stay at home and see to your own 
infant, instead of leaving him to that gin- 
drinking hag." 

" Keep a civil tongue in your head, Mr. 
Doctor. She's my mother, though she has 
her failings. I s'pose you're to be paid for your 
attention here. I was driven away from the 
neighbourhood, and from my poor babe, by 
Sir Jaspar, because he was afraid of the fine 
lady's tongue; and now he has knocked the 
poor boy in the head, that he might not have 
to pay his five shillings a-week." 

VOL. in. H 
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"Now, come, there's a good girl, go home 
to your mother now, and come up to-morrow 
and hear how the child is ; all this noise is very 
bad for him. Look, how his eyes are rolling- 
He will be killed by your noise." 

" You've had your share of talking for the 
matter of that, but you may talk till dooms- 
day, and I shall not stir. The poor little- 
feUow will want to see my face when he 
comes to his senses, and he all in a strange 
place." 

' " He won't come to his senses yet ; go down 
now and get some refreshment. You see you 
can't do him any good, and 'tis getting late." 

Dolly Patch thought this a good idea ; she 
was less uneasy about the child now she had 
seen him. His cheeks were very red, and he 
looked beautiful. He would not die, she was 
sure, and it would end by her remaining in 
the house, and the boy too, notwithstanding 
my lady. Comforted by these considerations, 
she descended and poured out her complaints 
to the under-servants, the scullery-maid being 
her chief confidante. Mrs. Duff utterly refused 
to admit her into the housekeeper's room, but 
compassionate Mr. Mole carried her half a 
bottle of port wine, with which, in addition to 
the ale, she was so overcome, that her friend 
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the scullery-maid had no difficulty in persuad- 
ing her to share her bed. 

Where was Jaspar during this time? He 
sagaciously kept out of the way. He knew 
not which was the worst, the sharp tongue of 
his former love, or the cold, reproachful, con- 
temptuous look in the face of his wife. He 
did not feel so uneasy now. He had said all 
that could be said about the accident. He 
had been unable to restrain his horse, and had 
cut at the child in the vain hope of getting 
him out of the way. Many young fellows 
have bastard children before their marriage. 
No one could say he had been inconstant to 
Lady Reed since they had been united. To 
be sure he had not been her husband more 
than six months, and no one knew the little 
episode of his love for Emily, He thought he 
had better drive over and dine and sleep at 
Aberbury. He would leave my lady and 
Dolly to battle it out as they best might. 
There was a billiard-table at the hotel, and he 
was certain of finding some one glad to play 
with him. He would sleep there and send 
next morning to inquire of the medical man 
how the child might be, before he returned 
home. So Jaspar, after risking his child's life 
by his recklessness and unbridled temper, 

h2 
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escaped from the sight of the suffering he had 
caused, and left his innocent wife to bear the 
brunt of his crime, and its consequences. 
Ella begged Mrs. Duff to sit with the infant 
whilst she dined with Mr. Buckingham. She 
asked that gentleman to remain during the 
night, in case the infant should be worse, and 
require any fresh treatment. He promised to 
do so if he were not called away, and after 
dinner Ella left him to sit alone in the 
enjoyment of the wine and dessert, whilst 
she retook her place by the boy's side. He 
had turned on his side, with his little hand 
under his cheek. The eyes half closed ; the 
cheek next his hand crimson ; the other pale. 
Low muttering sounds came from his dry, 
parched lips. " Water ! water !" they seemed 
to say, and Ella placed some currant-jelly in 
his mouth, but he would not swallow it, and 
continued to cry for water. She gave him 
a little in a teaspoon, but the poor parched 
tongue, becoming furred and dark, seemed un- 
conscious of the fulfilment of his desire. 

All night Ella sat by his side, Mr. Bucking- 
ham sleeping on the sofa. He was a hardly 
worked doctor, and took his rest when he could. 
Before he had arranged himself for his repose, 
Ella had asked him his opinion of his patient. 

*' There is no improvement," he said. " His 
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pulse is more feeble. He cannot last many 
hours." 

" Oh ! is there nothing to be done to save 
him?" cried Ella. 

" No, my lady. Not if he was the heir to 
all these fine estates. I have done aU I dared, 
in the way of depletion. He will sink from 
weakness, if not from pressure on the brain, if 
I do any more." 

" How will he die ? I hope he won't 
suffer." 

"All suffer, madam; except those whose 
strength has become feebleness. We have 
remedies here, which are unusual even in 
the dwellings of the rich. The warm bath is 
always at hand. It will decrease the resistance 
of the muscles if he be convulsed." 

Mr. Buckingham here composed himself to 
rest. Mrs. Duff came back to propose that 
•she should sit up, as she had experience in 
nursing children in which the maid was na- 
turally and properly deficient. The child was 
silent, and seemed to be sleeping more quietly. 
The pulse had ceased to bound so vigorously, 
and the poor head did not throb so painfully. 
They sat in the room only partially lighted, 
and with the glare of the candles carefully 
shaded from the child's eyes. The reflection 
•of one of them, however, fell on Ella's beauti- 
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ful face, and on the chain round her neck, and 
on the ear-rings which glittered against her 
dark hair. Presently Jaspie opened his eyes. 

" Lady !" he said, meditatively. *' Pretty ;" 
and he pointed to the ear-ring. Ella took it 
out, and gave it to him, and a beautiful smile 
came over his face as he grasped the glitter- 
ing gem and drew it up close to his side. 

Then a frightful spasm passed over his little 
form. It stiffened; the same angry and defiant 
look came into his baby face ; his brow knitted 
itself into sternness ; his body was racked by 
convulsions. Again Ella carried him to the 
marble bath, and leaned over him with tears 
streaming over his little face. The boy seemed 
partially conscious, and afraid of falling, for 
he put one hand on the side of the marble 
basin for support. Then he resigned himself 
to Ella's tender pressure ; the warmth of the 
water released the spasm. The helpless head 
rolled against the lady's breast, and from its 
unnatural weight Ella knew that little Jaspie 
was dead. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The cup of life just to his lips he pressed. 
Found the taste bitter, and declined the resi 
Then gently turning from the light of day. 
Softly he sighed his little soul away. 

Ella carried the little corpse back to its 
mb, aad dressed it carefuUy in fresh night- 
clothes, closing the heavy lids, and composing 
the well-formed limbs. She wept from ex- 
haustion, not grief; she believed the innocent 
and stainless child had passed to a happier 
existence in heaven ; for notwithstanding the 
petulant objections she had made to the Old 
Testament, to vex the poor lieutenant, she was 
an undoubting believer in revealed religion. 
When she thought of Jaspie's parents, the 
careless father and the degraded mother, she 
could but have guessed at and feared his career 
had he lived to man's estate. 

She awoke the doctor, and sent Mrs. Duff 
to conduct him to a more comfortable bed, 
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and then, throwing open the windows and 
closing the doors, she remained for the rest of 
the night alone in the death-chamber. Mrs. 
Duff begged to be allowed to share her watch, 
but she had no terrors of the poor dead child. 
She would pay him the respect of remaining 
with him tiU the lady's-maid got up and took 
her place. It was a comfort that for one 
instant she had been able to afford him plea- 
sure ; it was the parting flame of intelligence 
flaring up, and then sinking in extinction. 
She loved the boy with the mysterious instinct 
which will make a bitch fondle a deserted 
pup, and try to suckle it with her milkle'ss 
teats. She would have been content to take 
her allowance of four hundred a-year, and go 
away with the infant had he lived, to bring 
him up, and have some creature on whom to 
express her tenderness, and on whose truth 
she could depend. Jaspar's life was spread 
over by his falsehood with a layer of thin ice ; 
no reliance could be placed on it, and it would 
break and let you through. He seemed to 
have no idea that a gentleman's word should 
obtain no corroboration from his oath. Yet 
she loved him still with a tender, unreasoning 
affection. She had been, like Eve, attracted 
by the fragrance and beauty of the shaddock, 
to find the interior bitter to the taste and un- 
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wholesome. Yes, she had done foolishly, and 
must bear the result. She had never coveted 
the wealth and splendour with which she was 
now surrounded, simply because they had 
never been held up to her by any scheming 
relative as a prize to be looked for in a hus- 
band. 

She had been cauffht by Jaspar's admi- 
ratioB, by his expreLd devotion, by the 
gratitude she had felt towards him at her first 
ball, when she had felt neglected by all the 
world, even by the poor lieutenant, who had 
been otherwise engaged by his patron's orders. 
The great personal beauty of her husband, 
his readiness in conversation, the light grace 
with which he glided over subjects at which the 
inhabitants of Mudborough would have halted 
and stumbled, and come utterly to confusion, 
all struck Ella as indicative of a high class of 
genius, such as she had never met, and which 
must therefore be unique in the world, whereas 
the young man had received his polish in 
the attrition with high-bred youths at the 
university, who were kept up by constant 
training in intellectual pursuits, and in speak- 
ing by their debating societies. His rich 
tones and graceful manner had often on those 
occasions gained him applause which ought to 
have belonged to his opponents. No wonder 
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that Jaspar smiled superior when he found 
himself amongst " the natives," as he thought 
them, and as Mole called them, of Mud- 
borough. 

As Ella watched beside the dead child, the 
moonlight floated its cold green light over the 
little corpse, which was unshrunken by sick- 
ness, and lay relieved, in its light and shadow, 
into the roundness of marble. All was silent, 
except that sometimes the grey owl, flitting 
across the softly-illuminated heaven, gave 
a long tremendous cry, dying away in the 
distance. All images outside were peaceful; 
inside the room was that peace of death which 
passes all understanding. EUa no longer felt 
resentment against Jaspar. She saw his cha- 
racter as it was, and without the illusion in 
which love had invested it ; but she felt she 
must accept it as she had hurriedly grasped 
the bitter fruit, which was loathsome to her 
taste, and wounding to her senses. The birth 
of the child had not been a sin against her. 
It was only a fruit of Jaspar's want of prin- 
ciple, with which she must put up. She had 
not ceased to love him, or to be anxious for 
his welfare; but she was glad his son was 
dead, that no more like him should be bom 
into the world. A son of Jaspar's would be 
probably a weaker edition of himself. 
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Fancy having to love such a boy with the 
affection of a doting mother, and to blush 
for him as a well-principled and inteUigent 
woman ! As she thought of this her woman's 
heart rebelled from the conviction, and she 
went softly across the room as if she feared to 
awaken the sleeper, and pressed her pure red 
Kps against the pale cheek of the boy. She 
started back, repulsed by the sudden chill and 
tearful from pity. She could give some sym- 
pathy now to the insolent woman who was 
sleeping somewhere in the house, and who 
was yet unconscious of her boy's death. Ella 
had made her mind up that she should leave 
the house in the morning. The boy should 
remain undisturbed till he was borne to his 
final resting-place. She was not uneasy at 
any thought of Jaspar's resisting this. 

Dolly Patch had ceased to be attractive to 
Jaspar, EUa knew, though he might be em- 
barrassed by her pertinacity in clinging to 
him. Ella knew that Jaspar's fancy, which 
did duty for his heart, was filled with the 
image of Emily, and she only hoped that there 
it might continue to dwell enshrined. But 
Emily evidently was not flattered by the 
homage, and had taken flight. EUa felt that 
her husband had been the loss of her friend, 
and she longed for her little coaxing ways. 
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and soft voice, and honest, straightforward, 
truthful character. 

We never appreciate a quality so much as 
when we are differing from i J oppodte in 
those with whom we are brought into contact. 

Ella had often thought the poor lieutenant 
unpleasantly sincere; but the sincerity, though 
bitter, was wholesome. She had often felt 
inclined to sneer at what she had considered 
the narrowness of his notions, when he had 
said, "I saw six brace of partridges feeding on 
a stubble to-day," and corrected himself, after 
a moment's consideration ; " no, five brace 
and a half." What could it matter ? Ella had 
asked herself, impatiently. Nothing as re- 
garded the partridges, but everything as con- 
nected with Percy Pierce's habits of accuracy. 
Such trifles would never have disturbed Jaspar 
Reed. Violation of truth were with him as 
common all the year as blackberries in autumn. 
But as he was, she was tied to him till death, 
and must make the best of him. 

"If you please. Sir Jaspar," said Mole, 
meeting his master on his return, " the child 
is dead, and Dolly Patch says she means to 
stay here certainly till after the funeral." 

" I don't please at all," said Jaspar. " The 
child's death is a horrid nuisance ; and as to 
DoUy, she may go to h — ^1." 
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"She is in no hurry, sir," repUed Mole. 
" She declares she won't budge." 

" Where is my lady ?" asked the husband, 
with a look of anxiety and alarm in his face, 
which did not escape the notice of the 
valet. 

" My mistress is gone to bed. She sat up 
all night with the child till Ellice came in 
the morning. My lady told me to order the 
coffin, and the shell will be here in two hours* 
time." 

" Then the corpse may be left, and the door 
locked. Your mistress is an excellent woman," 
said Jaspar, with a transient feeling of admi- 
ration and compunction. 

Mole bowed. He had no love for his beau- 
tiful but scrutinising lady. " I should be 
sorry to hand my monthly accounts to Aer," he 
often thought ; " she is a precious sharp one." 

"You must get rid of that ^," said 

Jaspar, sullenly. 

" I can't, Sir Jaspar." 

" Then what the devil's use are you to me ?" 
said his master, furiously. " Give her some 
money, and send her away. I don't want her 
here. I hate the sight of her." 

If girls could but look into futurity when 
honeyed terms of seduction are addressed to 
them! 
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Mole left the presence of his master, and 
returned in half an hour. 

" I have arranged with Dolly, sir. I have 
given her ten guineas for mourning, and she 
will stay at Evans' till after the funeral, when 
she will go back to London." 

Mole had given her but eight pounds. He 
was pretty sure that Jaspar would keep clear 
of Evans' cottage, and ride away if he saw 
Dolly bearing down upon him in the distance. 
Should he be detected he had a lie ready. 
That he knew she would want money for her 
journey, and had kept back the balance to 
provide her with what she would require. 

The coroner's inquest was held, and the ver- 
dict was, of course, accidental death. Jaspar 
gave the same account as he had previously 
done to Ella. The child had been imder 
the care of its grandmother, who had neglected 
it. His horse had run away with him. He 
had slashed at the child to get him out of the 
way, in vain. He had done all in his power 
to remedy the disaster. Lady Reed had placed 
the boy in her own dressing-room, and watched 
by his side till the child's death. Mr. Buck- 
ingham told the same story, and spoke enthu- 
siastically of the lady's tenderness to the poor 
child ; and the old grandmother, who might 
have given a diiferent colouring to the matter. 
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oh! Mole had taken care, by giving her a 
gallon of hollands, to prevent her appearing 
at aU. 

Thus all went off smoothly. Jaspar ob- 
tained an infinite amount of popularity with 
the lower class by the dull splendour — if 
such a word could be applicable — of the 
funeral fittings. That Sir Jaspar was " quite 
the gentleman" for bestowing so much pomp 
on the natural son he had kicked out of the 
world, was the universal opinion of the cot- 
tagers of Aberhill. Deep quiet settled over 
Aberhill when these events were overpast. 
Ella received plenty of visitors' cards, for in 
the calling hours she busied herself in her 
furthest garden, and left cards in return, 
without asking if the folks were at home. 
Then invitations came thickly for Jaspar and 
her ladyship. These she declined, and Jaspar 
accepted. She could not forgive the neglect 
with which she had at first been received. 
Jaspar treated her with the quiet respect her 
conduct and manner demanded ; but " there 
waa no more love between those twain." 
Only a soft tenderness awakened into anxiety 
sometimes, lest he should fall into any fresh 
trouble. In money matters this was unlikely. 
Mr. Gage took such good care of Jaspar's 
affairs, and of the estate, which was, in his 
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opinion, a sacred trust ; a rock on which 
Jaspar was but a limpet. He looked forward 
to Jaspar's having a son, for whose benefit 
Mr. Gage might improve the land, and save 
money that he might add field to field, and 
vineyard to vineyard. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

What could have urged me, at a day so late. 

To think of women ? my unlucky fate. 

It was not sudden ; I had no alarms. 

But was attacked when resting on my arms, 

Like the poor soldier ; when the battle raged, 

The man escaped, though once or twice engaged ; 

But when it ended, in a quiet spot 

He fell, the victim of a random shot. 

Caabbe. 

Captain, now Admiral Swift, went regu- 
larly every evening to his whist club. What 
Avith the papers at the reading-room in the 
morning, and the club in the evening, he 
contrived to while away the days in Percy's 
absence. He had, too, a constant source of 
interest in watching for and receiving his 
letters. " Love laughs at faith," but gratitude 
in a well-principled breast defies time and 
space. The younger man wrote constantly to 
his second father, knowing that every trifling 
detail with regard to his ship, and ship's 
company, would be valuable to his patron. 

VOL. ni. I 
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When Percy got the prize of the retaken 
merchantman, he rejoiced above all things 
that he could pay off the sum he owed to his 
best friend. How proud the admiral was that 
day as he lingered over the paper waiting till 
Captain Tregellas came in, and then throwing 
it down just before him with an affectation 
of indifference in his manner, but watching 
under his drooped eyelids till the naval officer 
had wiped his spectacles, and taken in the 
meaning of the paragraph. Captain Tregellas 
had been inclined to flout the lieutenant, 
because the patron had seemed to think so 
much of him ; but Percy's appeal to him in 
the matter of the duel had enlisted all his 
sympathies with the young man. 

" Why ! what ! upon my word ! I declare 
I was never better pleased in my life. A 
very gallant act, and crowned by success 1 I 
congratulate you with all my heart, my good 
sir." And he turned and grasped the admiral's 
willing hand. 

" I said there was good stuff in that 
youngster Pierce, and that he would prove it 
before he died." He uttered this in a voice 
hoarser than usual, and concluded with a 
hearty " God bless him !" 

" Amen !" said Captain Tregellas reverently, 
taking off his hat. 
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And the name thus honoured had acquired 
" a stronger, bitterer claim ;" for the admiral 
wanted to talk the matter over with Percy. 
He had only had a few lines, saying that his 
agent, on the strength of the prize-money 
coming to him, would pay to Admiral Swift's 
account the five hundred pounds which he 
had so generously advanced to him. The 
admiral was expecting to hear every day; 
but the wind was just in the teeth of any 
homebound barks, and the old sailor had to be 
patient. 

" Patience is a virtue," says Fielding, " apt 
to be fatigued by over-exertion." He fretted 
at the continuation of the north-east wind. 
He fretted also with the aggravation of a corn 
produced by a tight boot. Mr. Chalk had 
seen him hobbling along to the club, and had 
told him to eschew leather and take to a cloth 
shoe. He could not wear his cloth shoe out 
of doors during the wintry weather. He was 
compelled to stay at home in the long even- 
ings. To desperate diseases folks venture some- 
times to apply desperate remedies. He thought 
of Miss Mercy Capper. He had caught her 
eye at church one Sunday recently, and she 
had looked down immediately with a slight 
blush. That conscious glance had impressed 
and reawakened the dormant sensibilities of 

i2 
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the gallant admiral. He wished to have a 
little conversation with Miss Mercy if he 
could meet her accidentally. He had made 
up his mind to two points. He would ask 
Miss Mercy to become Mrs. Swift ; but nothing 
would induce him to permit Miss Capper to 
live with them. 

" No-oo," he said, thinking the matter over 
as he sat by his fire, and gave it a meditative 
stir with the poker. 

" Two upon one 
Will kill a poor man. 

I should have no authority in the ship with 
two post-captains under me. I fancy Miss 
Mercy will be obedient to discipline, but Miss 
Capper looks like a Tartar." He could walk 
well in dry weather with his cloth shoe, but it 
was a grief to him to wear it. It was sug- 
gestive of gout. Corns were better than gout, 
but even corns were indelicate things to men- 
tion to a lady. He would venture to say 
Miss Mercy's plump little feet had never known 
such a callosity. Perhaps she would not ob- 
serve it; but if she walked by his side her 
downcast looks would certainly light upon the 
gout-suggestive shoe, just as he came upon 
the most tender part of the subject, when 
naturally her modesty would become rampant 
and unmanageable. 
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Whilst the best way of making his proposal 
perplexed Admiral Swift, the unhappy Mercy 
was a martyr to her sister's joint jealousy 
and propriety. On the unfortunate Sunday 
when Miss Mercy had stained the purity of 
her devotions by an earth-born blush, Miss 
Honour had walked home behind Mercy, on 
the assumption that the pavement was too 
narrow for two, in bitter silence. The younger 
sister was conscious that she had been detected 
in a look caught half-way to and from the 
strangers' pew. What availed it that it was 
the first Sunday of the month, and the sisters 
had partakto of the sacred elements meekly 
kneeling on their knees? Miss Capper nursed 
a wrath which she considered just and holy. 
She had been wont, when she was a great 
girl, and Mercy a little one, to rule her with a 
rod of iron, and she had never allowed Mercy 
to escape from her thraldom. 

" I am astonished, sister," said Honour, 
pulling off her bonnet with a jerk which dis- 
placed the false black front, and brought it 
down crookedly with a portentous shadow on 
the already louring brow. " I am astonished 
at your assurance and impropriety of conduct 
at church ; and on Sacrament Sunday too !" 

" I don't know what you mean," cried poor 
Mercy, who knew perfectly well, and blushed 
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more deeply for the untruth which she had 
told. 

" You do know what I mean, miss ; if you 
will go looking at the men so, I shall insist on 
your wearing a double veil, and keeping it 
down from the time you leave the house till 
your return. How you would have grieved 
your poor dear parents, had they been alive ! 
Go, and take off your bonnet and cloak. 
You don't leave the house again to-day. 
That man ought to be ashamed of himself." 

Mercy wept profusely and sobbed bitterly, 
so that the little servant who brought in the 
small piece of roasted beef and baked pota- 
toes for the dinner of the sisters, was touched 
with pity at the sudden jerks of poor Mercy's 
face behind her pocket-handkerchief, and 
spilt a few drops of greasy gravy when she 
removed the dish on the silk dress of the elder 
lady, as she passed behind her. 

*' Serve her right for being so nasty to her 
poor sister," said the girl to herself. 

" Leave off snivelling, and eat your meal," 
said Honour, with a sharp voice. 

Mercy tried, but could not swallow even 
the glass of water which her trembling hand 
essayed to carry to her mouth. Surely an 
intercepted look had never occasioned such 
dismay since the furtive glance of farewell 
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caught by the Italian dame between her 
departing lord and the handmaid brushing 
her lady's hair, which consigned the unhappy 
girl to a living tomb. " Sorrow endureth for 
a night." Certainly the evening of that day 
seemed interminable to poor Mercy. Miss 
Capper read Moore's " Practical Piety." Miss 
Mercy the Lamentations of Jeremiah. Her 
eyes remained fixed on a few sentences 
which she applied to her own state. " I am 
pained to the very heart;" "and her trea- 
cherous sister Judah saw it." Yes, her sister 
saw it both on the previous day and now, 
looking through her spectacles at Mercy's 
fingers which rarely turned the page. Miss 
Honour read prayers to the maid and to her 
sister as usual that night, and the sympathising 
Jenny thought she heard a sniffing going on 
from the seat of the chair on which Mercy 
reclined her red little nose. 

On the following day Miss Capper went 
out to pay the bills accumulated on the pre- 
ceding Saturday. There was the butcher to 
be scolded for having given a piece of beef 
with an undue preponderance of suet and 
bone. The washerwoman trembled when she 
heard the approaching sound of Miss Capper's 
high pattens, for she remembered having run 
the point of her iron through a muslin apron 
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which had refused by fair means to be sepa- 
rated from its companion fold. She bore the 
inflicted vituperation like one who has received 
many, and who is consequently somewhat 
hardened. Then Miss Capper peeped into the 
gardener's strip of ground reclaimed from 
the waste land, and believed she saw a storm- 
beaten dahlia, which had properly belonged 
to her garden, and had been, she thought, 
appropriated when the man had been hired 
for a day to trim the borders of their small 
floral domain. The cross-examination to 
which she subjected the timid little woman 
who was his wife, occupied her for three 
quarters of an hour. Miss Honour never 
believed that Miss Mercy would have courage 
to go out by herself when she was supposed 
to be in disgrace. In truth, Jenny was the 
cause of the rebellion of the younger and 
gentler of her two mistresses. She had seen 
her leaning her aching head against the win- 
dow-sill, and looking out into the High-street 
of Mudborough, quite unconscious that Miss 
Tibbs' grey cat sat on the opposite railings, 
and that Mrs. Wilson's eldest girl was going 
to school in a new straw bonnet. 

" If I was you, Miss Mercy, I would step 
out and get a little air. Miss Honour can't 
be back yet, for she is gone to scold the butcher. 
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and that will take some time ; besides, heVe 
charged three ounces more meat than we've 
had." 

Miss Mercy thought that she should like a 
book from the library. Mudborough possessed 
a county library, and a librarian, to whom 
they paid seventy pounds a-year for not doing 
his duty. He had been taken from tenderness 
towards his failings, for he, being no man's 
enemy but his own, contrived to be the 
enemy of two women, his wife and his mother. 
They kept him as sober as they could, and 
did his work when he was incapable. Gene- 
rally the subscribers took volumes when they 
wanted them, and honestly put down the 
name and date in a book kept for the purpose, 
which the toper should have done, but did 
not. Miss Mercy thought at that early hour 
her red eyes and swelled nose would be seen 
by no one. She might get a three volume 
novel, and be back with the treasure concealed 
imder her shawl before Honour found she had 
been wandering from the fold. 

When she had got into the street, the fresh 
air blowing against her cheeks gave them a 
colour that balanced the tint of the irritated 
nose. My male readers, did you ever entreat 
a mourning female not to weep? " Don't cry, 
you will break my heart !" And she will cry 
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the more continuously. "Do not cry, you 
will make your nose so red," will stop the flow- 
ing stream from the eyes of widow or chUdless 
mother, especially if the patient be under fifty. 
After that time tears seldom spring to the 
withered eyelids. The sorrows of life are 
accepted without these rebellious outpourings 
of grief. Mercy forgot her red nose, though 
it still glowed somewhat, and went along like 
a child escaped from school. ' ' It is so early 
that I shall not have a soul to interrupt me 
in the library," she thought, as she tripped 
along. She did not know how early Admiral 
Swift left his house to peer over the daily 
papers which arrived, nearly a week old, 
from London, that he might obtain the earliest 
intelligence of the doings of the Water Witch. 
If Mercy had blushed on the preceding day, 
her cheeks now glowed like the ^' red, red rose 
that's newly sprung in June." She started, 
and was half inclined to turn back, for Ad- 
miral Swift was leaning over the reading-desk 
devouring with hungry eyes every scrap of 
news which might have even a remote bear- 
ing on the course of the Water Witch. "I 
should not like to go back without a book," 
Mercy sighed to herself; " 'tis so very dull at 
home, and 'tis so long before Sunday comes 
again." 
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Sunday is the field-day of maiden ladies in 
a country town, when they wear their best 
uniforms and feathered hats. So Mercy ambled 
across the library to the shelf where the novels 
stood in well-thumbed rows. The slight rustle 
of her clothes aroused the gentleman, and the 
old sailor, who was prompted by the quick 
beatings of his heart to seize the auspicious 
moment, blushed like a schoolboy, who doubts 
whether or not to help himself to a jam-tart. 

" Bless my soul. Miss Mercy ! I declare ! 
I hope I see you quite well, madam ! You 
are out early !" 

" Yes — ^really Capt — I mean Admiral Swift, 
I had not the slightest idea of seeing you." 
She said this with so much earnestness, 
that she stopped awkwardly, feeling that she 
was excusing herself, when none had accused 
her of coming out for the purpose of seeing 
the admiral. 

*^ The pleasure, madam, to me is enhanced 
by its being so unexpected," replied the ad- 
miral, with clumsy gallantry. " Can I assist 
you in looking for anything ?" he continued, 
seeing Mercy's eyes scrutinising the book- 
shelves. " Perhaps I may be able to find a 
set for you;" then to himself, *'I can see 
pretty well at a distance ; if she wants me to 
mount the steps, my cloth shoes will be put on 
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a level with her eyes, and my fate is sealed.'' 
He was very solemn on this subject, not know- 
ing that Mercy would gladly have taken him 
with no foot at all, rather than have declined 
the honour of his hand. "What may it be^ 
Miss Mercy ? ' Coelebs in Search of a Wife !' 
Bless my soul 1 what an extraordinary co- 
incidence !" cried the admiral. 

" How so ?" said Miss Mercy, innocently. 
" Did you want the book too ?" 

" No, madam, I did not. The book is a 
stupid humbug, not to be compared to ' Tom 
Jones,' or ' Peregrine Pickle.' 'Twas not 
the book, but the article I wanted — a wife^ 
madam ! a wife !" And the alarming admiral 
walked to the library door, and shut it de- 
fiantly. " I was afraid you would suffer 
from the draught of air. Miss Mercy. I was- 

going to observe " but he stopped, for 

Miss Mercy had turned very pale. 

" He is going to propose for Honour," she 
thought, " and wishes to break it to me him- 
self. Yes, sir !" 

" I want a wife !" 

" Yes, sir !" she said again, and then with 
a gasp of desperation, ''if you mean Honour, 
sir, she will make you an excellent wife, and 
I wiU mention your wishes." 

" Honour be d — d," said the old sailor ; " I 
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don't want Honour, I want Mercy. I've had 
enough of honours in my time ; but with 
sweet, charming Mercy, I hope to have plea- 
sant associations in the future, if she will but 
say yes to my pleadings." And the ardent 
veteran put his arms round the blushing 
spinster, and gave her a very decided salute. 
There was no doubt about it, it echoed through 
the empty room. 

" Oh, dear !" cried Miss Mercy, " my bonnet 
must be all awry." 

" Never mind the bonnet, that will be put 
right again in a twinkling ; but sit down like 
a little darling and let us talk about it." 

" I really can't this morning, sir ; I only 
came out just for half an hour, and — and — I 
want to get home before my sister does." 

" Then promise me that you will think 
about it, and give me an answer as soon as 
may be. I've no time to lose. My income, 
my dear lady, is not a large one ; but I believe 
you have a little of your own, which, united 
with mine, will enable us to live in comfort, 
and there will be that to settle on you, and at 
my death, a thousand or two of my own. You 
will turn it over in your mind ?" 

Mercy, with a beautiful glow on her cheeks, 
was turning her dove's eyes on the ground, 
when she suddenly darted across the room 
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and began to study the back of "The In- 
nocent Adultery," whilst the admiral returned 
to his search in the newspaper for intelligence 
of the Water Witch. 

The door opened slowly, for its sides were 
laden with books. " What a blessed creak of 
warning it gave !" Mercy thought afterwards. 
" I would not have been caught being kissed 
for all the world," and probably most of her 
sex are of a similar opinion. 

" Oh, dear !" she said, as she snatched 
" The Search for Happiness" in a hurry from 
the shelf, which she did not want, " what will 
Honour say if she finds I have been out with- 
out asking her leave ?" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Go on your knees fasting, and thank Heaven for a good man's 
love. — Shakespbaeb. 



How Mercy's little plump feet skimmed 
along the flat pavement of Mudborough that 
morning. She had crossed the street as quick 
as lightning. Miss Mountstephens' young 
woman was shaking out a feathered hat and 
cloak to adorn one of the stands, when she 
saw the younger Miss Capper skim by. Mr. 
Levi, the jeweller, was placing his rings and 
brooches on their velvet drawers in the win- 
dow, when the glitter caught Mercy's eyes. 
"Wedding-rings," she said, breathless; but 
the desire to give one more look was counter- 
balanced by her dread of her sister Honour. 
The wedding-cakes, crowned with cupids and 
orange flowers, were reposing under bell- 
glasses in the pastrycook's windows. As she 
passed Mr. Mitford's shop, she saw a spruce. 
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<5lean-looking person trying to tempt Mrs. 
Hawser to the purchase of a delicate white 
gros-de-Naples. She heard the thud of the 
heavy silk-enfolded board on the counter, as 
Mr. Mitford threw a bunch of rich folds over 
his arm, and with one hand passed softly over 
the surface, to prove by gentle indentations 
how soft and yet solid was its texture. " It 
would do for a bride," she heard him say. 
Poor Mrs. Hawser ! The gentle-hearted wo- 
man felt sorry for her rival. She, Mercy, was 
the chosen one; all had tried to obtain the 
prize, and it had fallen on her. 

Her first ofifer, and she ever so much past 
thirty. She had a confused notion, but ever 
blinked the question, and had always turned 
over the first leaf of the Bible quickly, because 
in it was \vritten in pale characters, nearly 
effaced, the date of Honour's birth and of her 
own. Now dim visions of future bliss, in 
hitherto unknown ties, came to the cranium 
of gentle Miss Mercy. A tender, pink little 
creature, with fingers and toes like to the 
interior of a conch-shell in colour, to place 
upon her breast. Her soft eyes were suffused 
with happy tears at the thought. This was 
the chief delight, more than the congratula- 
tions of friends, the white dress or the orange- 
wreath and veil. She felt she did not deserve 
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to bQ SO happy, and her future husband was 
so fine a man, so noble-minded, so gallant in 
action, so unstained in morals I Mercy must 
be pardoned, that in the first delirium of her 
happiness she thought only of Admiral Swift 
and herself. 

As she grew near home she was a little 
sobered by alarm lest Honour should have 
preceded her. She quickened her pace to a 
run, and pulled the bell with a jerk. Jenny 
was at hand, and was struck with the success 
of her own prescription for restoration of 
looks and spirits. Never was a greater con- 
trast than between the worn, pale, dispirited 
woman she had let out, and the bright-eyed, 
pink-cheeked, elastic creature she let in. 

" There now. Miss Mercy, you look quite 
diflferent. I knew a morning walk would do 
you good." 

" Yes, thank you, Jenny, I feel much re- 
vived. Miss Capper ?" she said, anxiously. 

" Not in yet, mum." And Mercy ran up- 
stairs like a lamplighter, Jenny said, to put 
away her bonnet and shawl, and to conceal 
her ** Search after Happiness." 

" Now I may have my cactus again," Mercy 
said to herself. 

There was a tale of grief connected 
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with the cactus. In former days, when 
Honour and her sister were walking through 
the show hot-houses of Wheal Silver, the 
ffardener, charmed by the sweet manner of 
L. U^, seeing Jr wonder-stricken eyes, 
as she looked at the glory of his cactus spe- 
ciossimus, cut off a little bud from the side, 
aiid wrapping it up in an infinite number of 
vine-leaves, presented it to Mercy, saying that 
it would grow very well in a smaU pot in the 
window of her sitting-room, and in due time 
would present her with a blossom even more 
resplendent than those she so much admired 
in his green-house, for it was a rule, proved 
by experience, that the younger and smaller 
the plant, the finer was the flower. She must 
take care not to press too tightly against the 
stem, for these grand blooms were protected 
by swords and spears more numerous and 
spiked than those which defended a royal 
beauty. 

Mercy obeyed all his directions ; the cutting 
grew, and throve, and budded, and blossomed, 
a very wonder of pink petals, as large as a 
plate, with a rainbow-like shifting glory of 
purple and gold over its pointed leaves. All 
the neighbours came to look at it, for the plant 
was new in their vicinity. Its beauty was 
gazed on askance by Miss Honour. Why the 
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gardener had not given the cutting to her, 
instead of to Mercy, she did not know. 

Climbing plants, especially prickly ones^ 
have been causes of envy and dislike from 
time immemorial. Those Wolseys of the 
vegetable world have ever had their enemies, 
Uke the briers which grew on the graves of 
the true lovers, cut down by Black Douglas. 
Mercy's plant resembled that in the old 
ballad : 

It growed, and it growed^ and it growed^ and it growed^ 

Until it couldn't grow any higher ; 
And across the window its arms it throwed^ 

For all good folks to admire. 

Now it was the grace and ornament of the 
little sitting-room up-stairs, which the sisters 
inhabited, and in which they received any 
guests who happened to call on them. 

Miss Capper's mind was an active one. She 
had not enough occupation for her adminis- 
trative faculties in her own well-ordered house. 
But for her, she had often declared Mercy 
would be content to live in a pig-sty. She 
was not half sharp enough with Jenny. When 
ever3rthing was in apple-pie order within the 
house, Honour turned her attention to her 
neighbours. 

" Mr. Blee's shop- windows were shamefully 
dirty. He ought to set that lazy boy to wash 
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them. Mrs. Sleeman's Skye was going to pup. 
She was sure they ought all to be drowned, 
for Mrs. Sleeman could not afford to keep 
more than one; and I really do believe, 
Mercy, that the shameless woman herself i3 
going to increase her family. 'Tis a pity 
babies can't be put out of the world also." As 
she said this, her anxiety to get a better view 
of the married woman, who was the wife of 
their chemist, made her bob her head too 
recklessly, and made her nose a pin-cushion 
for all the sharp prickles of the cactus. She 
darted back, with a howl of pain. Any one 
who has recklessly handled a cactus may 
sympathise with Miss Honour's sufferings. 

In vain did Mercy come with a pair of 
tweezers and a magnifying-glass to extract 
the poisonous thorns. Miss Honour's nose 
was for three days a Bardolphian nose, of 
which the boy said, " That if a flea walked 
across it whilst the owner slept, that flea 
would be scorched, and believe itself to be in 
purgatory." 

Now, whenever Miss Honour heard the 
clack of a pair of pattens in the street, or the 
warning ring of a shop-bell, or a knock at the 
door of her neighbours, she ran to peep, but 
had to draw back, on account of that prickly 
barrier. She was not a person to sit down 
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quietly before a nuisance. " Mercy is so 
stupid," she said to herself, "that I do not 
believe she would care if she had all the lower 
shutters blocked up." She had made up her 
mind how to rid herself of the cactus. Mercy's 
grief she cared not for, but the flower was 
the wonder and delight of the neighbourhood, 
and she was not insensible to the amount of 
unpopularity she would evoke if she com- 
pelled her sister to remove the plant. 

One evening she had been worked up to a 
degree of frenzy because Mrs. Blee had given 
a tea-party, and Honour had longed vainly 
to watch the arrivals. " It shall never happen 
again," said she to herself. She boiled over 
metaphorically — ^the tea-kettle did so really. 
It offered a means of vengeance of which she 
was not slow to avail herself. With a hand 
which trembled at the sacrilege she was about 
to commit, she carried the kettle, of which the 
lid was lifted from its place by the rebellious 
water beneath it, and was in the act of pour- 
ing its contents on the roots of the cactus, 
when a shrill scream was heard in her rear, 
and Mercy, rushing forward, seized her arm. 
Miss Honour, intent on her premeditated 
murder, had not heard Mercy's plump foot- 
steps. In the terror of detection, the kettle 
£tell from her hands. Spout and top gave 
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out its boiling fluid. Miss Honour's toes were 
unpleasantly warmed through sh oes of stout 
leather : she said nothing— 

She was caught in the fact 
Of an overt act. 

Mercy said nothing, either, after the first 
burst of " Oh, sister, how could you !" 
She trembled with mingled feelings of grief 
and apprehension. She left Honour to re- 
move her shoes and stockings and apply 
oil and lime-water to her feet, without 
waiting to express any commiseration, and 
snatchmg up her bonnet and shawl, she 
carried the heavy pot with tottering feet to 
the house of a cottage not very far off. 

" Will you let this stay in your window for 
a little change of air?" said she. " Somehow, 
our sitting-room is too hot for it, too hot in- 
deed. I will give you half a crown when I 
take it away again." 

And the woman, who did not care to look 
out of window, when the open door was close 
at hand, made no objection. There the cactus 
had its own way, and gave beautiful blossoms 
to the admiration of the passers-by. " Miss 
Mercy said her house was too hot for it," the 
woman said ; but Jenny, who had been called 
to mop up the boiling water, being a shrewd 
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girl, had understood how the kettle came into 
a room where it had no business, and why 
Miss Mercy had carried her prickly darling 
out of the way of her sister, and she told the 
matter in confidence to half a dozen servant- 
girls, who told it again to a dozen mistresses ; 
so the circumstance was canvassed all over 
Mudborough. 

So the thought of the nice large staircase 
window facing the south, in Admiral Swift's 
house, filled Mercy with delight. Her hap- 
piness had no diminution till she went down- 
stairs on hearing the front-door open to admit 
Miss Honour. 

Miss Capper wore a straw bonnet made 
after the fashion of a tube with one end closed 
up, the other open, and a notch cut in the 
side to admit the neck. In windy weather 
the tube presented such an uncomfortable 
receptacle for Boreas, that it was carried to 
the back of Miss Honour's neck, to the great 
disturbance of the black front which generally 
accompanied the bonnet, revealing a white 
shaven head with a blue tinge, for Miss 
Honour's hair had been black before its 
pepper-and-salt mixture had doomed it to the 
barber's razor. Nothing daunted. Miss Capper 
drew the bonnet down over her brow, and 
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cocked it up Whind. Thi, gave her a ve„ 
decided and military aspect, not to say a look 
of exceeding fierceness, for from the line of 
straw came forth a very thin, long Roman 
nose, with a bridge so sharp that the skin 
seemed too much economised over it for 
comfort. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Tet hard the task to heal the bleeding heart. 
To bid the still recurring thought depart, 
Yeil the fierce grief, to stem the rising sigh. 
And curb rebellious passion with reply. 

Crabbe. 

When Mercy reached the dining-room, Miss 
Capper glared round at her in an alarming 
manner. She was standing before an old- 
fashioned bureau which she had just opened ; 
a faded purse containing guineas was in her 
hand. 

'* Mercy, I want your share of the rent — 
here is mine. Mr. Mudge told me this morn- 
ing, when we met accidentally, that he was 
going to call for the half-year due at Michael- 
mas. There will be the King's taxes, too, 
to pay." 

" Yes, sister," said Mercy, meekly, turning 
very pale. Their joint incomes kept up the 
modest establishment ; their parents had just 
left them enough, by clubbing their little 
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funds, to keep them without labour or 
penury. 

The unconscious demand Honour had made 
on her for her share of the expenses, had 
upset all the beautiful fabric of happiness she 
had so joyfully reared. She might have re- 
peated the song so often sung to her in her 
infancy : 

When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down tumbles baby and cradle and all. 

For the soft hope of maternity must be 
given up also. "I should so like to have 
held a dear infant in my arms," said Miss 
Mercy, wiping her eyes. She had never seen 
the baby robes in the outfitters' shops on 
the counter without putting her two fingers 
through the worked sleeve to see how the 
round pink arm would fill it out. Honour's 
demand, like a beam of sober reason, had 
melted the fairy frost-work of fancy. She 
must tell him she could not marry him. He 
was not rich himself, and he had spoken of 
her small income as making up a sufficiency 
for their support when united with his. She 
could not deprive Honour of the home -which 
they had shared together so long as she could 
remember, being helped down-stairs by her 
mother before she could walk with confidence^ 
except on smooth ground. Honour was very 
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cruel, no doubt, but she was right-minded 
and good in essentials. Were she always un- 
kind, it would not exonerate Mercy from 
her duty of not deserting her. What could 
Honour do, without Mercy's help, to pay the 
expenses ? The old house must be given up. 
Then, with a sudden jump, as a fresh hope 
flashed on her mind, would not the admiral 
take Honour to live with them also? She 
tried to fancy how that would do, but her 
heart sank within her. Honour always impe- 
rious, the admiral determined to have his 
own way. She shrank in imagination from all 
the ever-recurring quarrels which she could 
foresee from such an arrangement ; besides, 
she felt convinced, without being able to give 
any reason for the conviction, that Admiral 
Swift did not like her sister, and would never 
submit to receiving such an inmate to his 
house. 

It has been sagely observed that a demure 
cat who has never indulged in the sports of 
kittenhood, never stolen a ball of cotton to 
play with, nor dipped her whiskers in for- 
bidden cream, will certainly break forth into 
unseemly gambols in her riper age. Poor 
Miss Mercy did not gambol nor divert herself 
in any unseemly way, but she showed the 
proofs of girlish mind, which had never had 
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fair play, by her vivid hopes. She hoped 
against hope, that something would happen 
to smooth the obstacles in the way of her 
union with the admiral. Then came a thought 
of joy ; she had not yet given her answer. 
She might say yes, and be a happy wife, leav- 
ing Honour to — do what ? Go into lodgings, 
she moaned quietly to herself, as she thought 
of this. Could she be happy, dwelling in 
increased comfort with her admiral, whilst 
Honour was fighting daily and hourly with a 
lodging-house keeper ? It was useless to con- 
ceal the fact ; no one in Mudborough would 
take such a hedgehog into their houses ; no 
mistress, however serpent-like in her gliding 
ways of getting what she wanted from her 
lodgers, would ever expose her sides to such 
constant excoriation as they would receive 
from juxtaposition with Honour. She need 
not decide yet ; to gentle spirits this space of 
time allowed by circumstances is a great 
boon. Something might happen, she knew 
not what. Not the turning up of a prize in 
the lottery, for Honour would never permit 
her to hazard a sixpence in one. She said 
the Government ought to be ashamed of itself 
for encouraging gambling. Honour, however, 
was as keen as any one round a pool of com- 
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merce. Mercy had never dared to suggest this 
to a sister nine years her senior, but she 
thought the more. Honour was very good. 
Mercy might have gone into debt on one 
or two occasions, but for her elder sister's 
strict conscientiousness in money matters. She 
thought of her tendency to slide with grati- 
tude to the strong arm which had pulled her 
up with a jerk. The jerk had been unpleasant 
at the time, but salutary no doubt. She had 
consented, at her sisters remonstrances, to 
look several degrees plainer in an old bonnet 
than she would have done in a new one ; and 
had the knowledge that the eyes of the half- 
pay officers in the strangers' pew (which no 
stranger occupied oftener than once in twenty 
years) had wandered to the features of the 
Widow Hawser, who had come into the shop 
just as Mercy had left it, and purchased the 
becoming head-gear. 

Another reason why she must refuse the 
admiral rested on the suspicion, amounting to 
conviction, that Honour had meant to appro- 
priate him to herself. Mercy had always 
believed that he had thought of her as a 
wife, ever since that party when she had been 
accidentally overheard by him defending 
EUa, and when he had said "Matrimony" 
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in a tone so peculiar. To common ears it 
had meant mixed tea only, green and black, 
to Mercy it had said unspeakable things. 
Why, after slumbering some weeks, the pro- 
posal should have come at last, she knew not, 
for she was not aware that the jeopardy of the 
five hundred pounds lent to the poor lieu- 
tenant had made matrimony imprudent to 
the old sailor ; neither did she know how the 
anguish of the com on the admu-al's Utile 
toe, and the necessity of wearing a cloth shoe, 
and remaining in the house during the long 
evenings of autumn, had quickened his marital 
ardour. 

Miss Mercy was very hysterical in feeling 
and manner all that day. Honour thought she 
had been suffering from the reproof brought 
down on her by the levity of her conduct on 
the previous morning, and was more con- 
vinced that she had been just, and not severe, 
in her reprimand. Miss Mercy, indeed, after 
stitching away vigorously at some hard sheets, 
dropped the heavy linen from her lap, and 
going to where her sister was sitting, trying 
to find out that the washerwoman had 
cheated her of a halfpenny, flung her arms 
round Honour's neck, and bursting into tears, 
cried : 
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" No, Honour, no ; we will always live 
together. Nothing but death shall separate 
us!" 

"Bless my soul, Mercy!" cried the asto- 
nished sister, " is the woman mad ? Separate 
us, indeed ! I should like to know who is 
likely to ask either of us in marriage ! You 
never had a sweetheart in all your life, 
Mercy, for all your soft, round, pussy-cat face. 
It is not likely you are going to have one 
now, for all your fine alluring looks at the 
strangers' pew on Sundays. Men don't think 
the better of you for it, I can tell you." 

Miss Mercy went back to her seat, wiped 
her eyes, picked up her work, and kept her 
fine sentiments to herself in future. Miss 
Capper had never seemed so unbearable to 
hejp younger sister as during the week which 
followed. Perhaps Mercy's sensibilities were 
particularly awakened; but miserable as she 
felt herself under a martyrdom, she never 
wavered in her determination to refuse, from 
a point of duty, the man whom she wished 
to marry. 

" Had we been ]?oth younger," she said to 
herself with a sigh, ^'we might either of us 
have assimilated ourselves to a fresh life. If 
Honour were less — ^well, must I admit it ? — 
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cantankerous, she might be happy, boarding 
in another family, as I might be, if Honour 
got an offer of marriage." 

Then Mercy began to wonder if she should 
have been happy boarding in another family, 
and doubted so much on the subject, that all 
doubts ceased about refusing Admiral Swift. 
If she, as a reed, could bend, the strong oak 
would be shivered by opposition. 

The week seemed very long to Mercy, She 
had tried to word the matter in various ways 
when she thought of her conversation with 
the admiral — a mental labour which she might 
have spared, for Mercy's memory was the only 
treacherous part of her, and any words she 
strung together would roll off like beads from 
a broken string, and could only be picked 
up astray, dissevered, and incapable of cohe- 
sion. The foUowing Sunday was wet. Mercy 
felt very much inclined to give a glance at the 
strangers' pew ; but her sister's stem counte- 
nance never ceased to watch her face, so the 
little desire to observe the admiral was abortive. 
Abortive it would have been had she looked, 
for the admiral was not there. The rain was 
incessant, the pavement sloppy. His cloth 
shoe would have been soaked with wet, and 
sitting in such discomfort as this would have 
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entailed, with the consequences of cold and 
possible mflammation, determined the old 
sailor to read, as he had been in the habit 
of doing to his ship's crew, the whole morn- 
ing service to his household. This was a 
performance which they dreaded. Not one 
jotj or one tittle, could be omitted by the 
conscientious admiral. He gave it to them, 
Athanasian Creed included, and insisted on 
the responses. The damnatory clauses came 
out with decided gusto. " If folks did not 
believe all that had been appointed for their 
credence by the Church of England, they 
ought to be damned," he said, " and they 
should know it too !" The service was like 
Pluellen's leek. It must be swallowed every 
bit. 

Now the pouring rain penetrated through 
an unsound part of the sole of Miss Honour's 
shoe, and gave her a cold. She awoke on 
Monday morning with a snuffling nose ; Mercy 
begged her to take her breakfast in bed, and 
got snubbed for her pains. Miss Honour 
came down-stairs to make breakfast as usual, 
but she sneezed so constantly, and shed so 
many involuntary tears, and was altogether 
seemingly so ill, that Mercy put aside her own 
desires that her sister should go out as usual, 
and allow Mercy another stolen visit to the 
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library to return the " Search after Happi- 
ness," and to give the admiral his answer, and 
urged her to stay at home and nurse herself 
by the fire. A humph and a sneeze, ending 
in a cough, was her only reply. Then Mercy 
very delicately suggested that possibly she 
might be trusted to pay the week's bills. This 
aroused all Honour's dormant ire. 

" You pay the bills, when you would never 
be able to calculate whether the shopmen had 
given you the right change of a guinea, 
deducting their account I" 

"Well, sister," replied Mercy, "if I did 
make a mistake once, you need not be always 
casting the same in my teeth. Leave the bills 
till you are better." 

" That is just like your unprincipled ways 
of going on, Mercy. You would not have a 
penny left in the world, and would be in debt 
besides, if I were not alive to keep you 
straight." 

Nothing more was said. The sun shone, 
the pavement was dry. Miss Honour left it 
in doubt whether she should go or stay, and 
all the time Mercy's heart was in a flutter. 
At length Mercy heard a heavy step coming 
down-stairs. 

" She has certainly got on her walking- 
shoes," said Mercy. 
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The door closed with a bang, and the fierce 
helmet-like bonnet of Miss Capper was seen 
outside the window, though the head-dress, 
towering in its pride of place, was shaken by 
undignified jerks, just as she passed out of 
sight, by a renewed fit of sneezing, aggra- 
vated by the chill morning air. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

He listened, but with high disdain. 
Too deeply wounded to complain. 
All tender wishes from him cast, 
'Twas his first offer, and his last. 

Mercy waited till her sister was out of 
sight, and then ran up-stairs, and, must it be 
admitted, put on her best bonnet, and arranged 
her soft hair in the manner most becoming 
to her pussy-cat face. She meant to look as 
lovely as she could, notwithstanding Addi- 
son's axiom, that to do so was for a woman 
in itself a kind of immorality. To make her- 
self as attractive as possible to a man whom 
she was about to refuse, would have deserved 
the censure of the "Spectator," and given a 
colour to his opinion. 

"Let him think of me as looking 'nice* 
when we are separated," she said, as she puUei 
out an end or two of pale pink satin ribbom. 
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from the retiring bonnet-cap, which tint agreed 
prettily with her soft brown hair. 

Then, with a sigh, she departed, and reached 
the library without seeing the redoubtable 
Miss Capper issuing from either of the shops. 
Indeed, Mercy had taken a roundabout way 
to avoid the tradesmen's dwellings with whom 
they dealt. 

Her heart beat fast and furious, so that she 
was, as it were, suffocated as she went up the 
stairs. She knew she should see Admiral Swift 
so soon as she opened the door. There he 
was, with an expression of eagerness on his 
honest face, which it was very difficult for 
Mercy to meet. He came forward, forgetting 
all about his cloth shoe, and taking the little 
gloved hand in his own, he said : 

"Dear Miss Mercy, oblige me by walking 
with me into the card-room. There we shall 
be uninterrupted. I have opened the window- 
shutters, and locked the further door." 

Miss Mercy drew back with a little hesita- 
tion, but peeped into the room sacred to whist- 
tables ; these were covered now with brown 
holland, and the room was evidently unused, 
for the chah^ were turned one on another, 
with the exception of two which the sailor had 
displaced for, Miss Mercy and himself. 

" Dear me I" said she, with a catch in her 
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breath. " Suppose any one should come 
in!" 

" We will soon settle that, ma'am," replied 
the admiral, drawing her in and turning the 
key and placing it in his pocket. " Now, sweet 
Mercy !" he cried, leading her to a chair, " tdl 
me that you mean to make me the happiest 
and most grateful man in the world." 

He had placed her in the arm-chair, which 
he felt to have been an awkward arrangement, 
for he wished to have put his arm round her 
waist, in a kind of appropriation. The window- 
shutters were open at the back of Miss Mercy's 
head, but nearly closed opposite to her, and 
through the aperture streamed a long line 
of light up and down, and through which 
myriads of particles of dust were playing. The 
most irrelevant ideas will cross the brain just 
at the very time that they ought not, and 
Miss Mercy could not help thinking that 
though little particles of dust will show them- 
selves on a fine day in the best regulated 
households, that the rooms would be better 
for a good cleaning, and that the librarian 
or his deputies did not earn their seventy 
pounds a-year. This was not to be wondered 
at, as he was always intent on getting drunk, 
and his wife and his mother in getting him 
sober again. 
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"Dear Mercy; you are come to say yes, I am 
sure ; no, never came from such a sweet face." 

" Oh, Admiral Swift ! I am come to say 
no, I am indeed." And Mercy began to cry. 

" No ! to say no, madam ! You are joking. I 
believe all women have such ways, but I did 
think. Miss Mercy, that you were superior to 
your sex, and had no affectation. What the 
devil do you cry about?" he said, growing 
angry. "If you don't fancy marrying me, 
say so at once, and have done with it." 

Mercy tried to remember her conned speech, 
but she could only remember, " I am grateful 
for the honour." There she stopped. 
' "I can't say I think much of gratitude 
that bursts out in words, like Aaron's rod in 
blossoms, which never bore fruit that I heard 
of. If you are grateful for my offer, say yes ; 
folks are never really grateful for what they 
don't want; and as for honour, a man who 
asks a modest, sensible woman to marry him, 
asks her to confer honour on him. ^ A virtuous 
woman is a crown unto her husband/ an addi- 
tion which gives him dignity and import- 
ance in the eyes of all beholders. Well, 
ma'am, if you don't fancy me for a husband, 
hold your peace, if you are too polite to tell 
the truth, and I will take your silence for an 
answer." 
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The admiral could not have put his proposi- 
tion in a way more likely to be distressing to 
Mercy's feelings. 

" Indeed, admiral," she said, lifting a pair 
of shy eyes for an instant to his face, and then 
withdrawing them, "I do fancy you very 
much. No one really asked me to marry him 
before, and I certainly never looked at any 
one with the idea of passing my life with 
them till — I — I mean, till last Monday." 

"Then what is it, my dear?" said the 
admiral, taking Mercy's hand tenderly. " If 
you can fancy me, you know I will do all I 
can for your happiness. If it should please 
Providence and the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty to set me afloat again — and I confess I 
should like to hoist my flag once more — ^you 
would not object that your husband should 
leave you for the path of duty, which might 
be" — and his eyes flashed with something of 
youthful fire — " the path of glory." 

" No, it is not that ; but you see — I — can't 
accept you, though I confess that not to do so 
makes me very unhappy, sir." 

"You speak in riddles, madam. I am a 
plain man. I do not like dark sayings, though 
they do occur in the Bible, but there we are 
bound to accept it all and be thankful." 

" I cannot marry you, Admiral Swift," said 
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Mercy, rising. She felt she must go, or her 
courage would fade into extinction. 

"Why not?" he asked again, taking hold of 
her hand as he sat, and trying to draw her 
gently back to her seat. 

"I can't/ — because I have lived with my 
sister for thirty-two years — I cannot — dare 
not — Cleave her life lonely." 

" Bless my soul, madam ! you care but 
little for me to talk in that way. Your sister, 
indeed !" And he rose also, and walked up and 
down the room angrily, regardless of cloth 
shoes or corns, or the points of the card-tables 
that lurked sharp, protruding under their 
quaker coverings of brown holland beneath, 
like the cute men of business of that sect 
under drab habiliments. 

"I do care for you," said Mercy, "and I 
should like to marry you, but I suppose I care 
too much for Honour to make her life un- 
happy by the change to her which my mar- 
riage would necessitate." 

He took her hand and flung it from him 
contemptuously. 

" By Jove, madam, you are a humbug ! 
Why what did I hear you say when you were 
defending that poor girl from those women 
who were running her down ? — that you would 
have done the same for any man you loved. 
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Here, I don't ask you to do anjrthing out of 
the way, only to give your hand to a respect- 
able man, and you don't care enough for him 
to marry him, because you prefer ymr sister," 
he said, with sarcasm in his tone. " You can- 
not care much for me." 

Mercy was tongue-tied, because she did not 
like to speak of the money part of the ques- 
tion. She preferred that he should think un- 
justly of her, and fancy she did not choose to 
leave her sister, rather than seem to be asking 
him to receive her as a portionless bride. The 
question must remain as it was. She held out 
her hand pleadingly to the sailor. 

" Will you not take it?" she said. " As we 
must part, shall we not part as friends ?" 

" You expect too much, madam. You for- 
get that a man has feelings, though you have 
none — at least, your feelings, like your charity^ 
are kept for home consumption." 

Mercy forgot, or had never known, and 
therefore could not realise the fact, that a man 
does not like to be refused when he has nerved 
himself to make an offer. His vanity suffers 
as well as his love. The woman's vanity has 
been soothed, so she can afford to be lofty and 
benevolent. 

" Good-bye, then, and God bless you !" she 
said, turning away with a little sob. "Ap- 
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pearances are against me, Admiral Swift, yet 
I never — ^felt this before." She went and tried 
the door, and remembering that he had the 
key in his pocket, she stood for a moment 
looking very foolish, giving, she fancied, the 
idea to him that she was coquetting, and 
wished to have the offer renewed. In the 
flurry of his spirits he had forgotten that he 
had locked the door, till she said, timidly, 
" The key !" 

He saw her face was wet, and her eyes 
brimming with tears, and felt softened, but 
was still too angry to admit it. He found the 
key and opened the door, and she passed out 
into the library, putting back her " Search 
after Happiness," and taking down Kirke 
White's poems to study the "Ode to Dis- 
appointment " in its place. 

She walked towards home with very misty 
eyes ; she taxed herself with having said all her 
little sayings very badly. 'Tis thus we always 
scold ourselves when we have been unsuccess- 
ful. When matters go prosperously, we rejoice 
in our talent or tact. Mercy had offended the 
man she wished to propitiate, and she believed 
that her failure arose from the awkwardness 
of her expressions. Whereas it was the fact, 
not its clothing, that had been so objectionable. 
Men do not relish a bitter draught the more 
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for drinking it out of a gilded goblet. She 
retired to her room so soon as she got home, 
and drawing the curtains, told Jenny that she 
had a bad headache, and wished to be quiet 
for a couple of hours. 

Miss Capper hearing this, plumed herself, 
saying to Jenny, "There! she has got a cold 
coming, why does she not keep up as I do ?" 
and Honour looked more military than ever. 

" Miss Mercy is delicate," said Jenny, 
severely. " 'Tis not everybody can be as 
strong as you are, ma'am." 

The tone did not seem complimentary, but 
the words were, so Honour took them in the 
latter sense. 

When Mercy came down two hours after 
with pale cheeks and swollen eyelids, she had 
to swallow a basin of hot gruel and a camphor 
draught, and submit to a mustard-poultice on 
the top of her breast-bone, which, besides the 
smart anguish of its infliction at the present; 
left a disfiguring mark for three weeks after- 
wards. Perhaps these remedies were as avail- 
able for an unhappy attachment as any others 
would have been. At any event, when Miss 
Mercy smarted on the outside of her bosom, 
she had less thought to give to her anguish 
within. 

Admiral Swift on that morning read the 
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shipping intelligence twice before he attached 
any meaning to the expressions it conveyed. 
His com was more than usually troublesome ; 
he felt low in his mind, and cursed Miss 
Mercy in his heart, and every other of her sex. 
What a lonely winter he should have ! Fortune, 
however, had a consolation in store for him. 
When he returned home, he found a letter to 
say that an old shipmate, having landed at 
Plymouth, could not leave the West Country 
without spending a day or two with his former 
companion. He was to arrive on the follow- 
ing morning, and in superintending prepara- 
tions for his reception Admiral Swift was able 
to forget occasionally that for the first time in 
his life he had made an oflfer to a woman, and 
had been refused. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

She was so charitable and so pitous^ 
She wold^ wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caught in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde. 
Of smalb honnd^s hadde she, that she fedde 
With rosted flesh, and milk, and wastel brede. 
Bnt sore wept she if on of hem were dede. 
Or if men smote it with a yerd^ smerte : 
And all was conscience and tendre herte. 

Chaucer. 

Autumn hung her ripe beauties over the 
garden walls and orchards of Aberhill. The 
deep green of the woods began to show bright 
yellow tints in the extremity of some branches 
weaker than the rest, showing that the end of 
warmth and loveliness impended. 

Jaspar looked out impatiently at the foliage 
still too dense to please him. 

" The country is still too blind for hunting," 
he said to himself. 

Like many other idle men, he longed for an 
amusement which could not be had, believing 
that he only required that to make him per- 
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fectly happy. But he did not know that to hunt 
in an enclosed country, where the perfection of 
agriculture made fences incessant in their re- 
currence, wanted firmer nerves than could be 
possessed by one whose daily and nightly 
habits tended to shatter them. However, the 
preparation of his hunters was some interest 
to him, and EUa, who wished to identify her- 
self with all his innocent pursuits, stated her 
wish to learn to ride. Jaspar heard it ex- 
pressed with smiling indifference and good- 
nature. 

" The groom she would find to be a capital 
fellow to teach her. He had better be told to 
look out for some quiet animal likely to carry 
her safely. Timothy was a good judge of a 
horse. Tell him to get you a handsome 
animal— sound. Price not to be considered." 

'^ But, Sir Jaspar, consider. Can you afford 
it?" 

" I should think so, indeed, with so fine an 
income. Ah I but — just as you please, I shall 
spend the money on something else, if you 
don't have the horse. Ryder had a lady's 
horse to sell," he continued. " Too frisky for 
Mrs. Ryder." 

" I fear, then, he would scarcely do for me 
to learn on," 

" Oh, I don't know, that woman is such a 
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fool about everything, she is not likely to be 
very judicious in her management of a horse^s 
mouth." 

" Emily, do you mean ? Surely she is not 
a fool. I think she possesses very good common 
sense, and is altogether — ^face, figure, and dis- 
position — ^my notion of feminine perfection." 

" You ladies are so rapturous in praising 
one another," replied her husband, with some- 
thing between a yawn and a sneer. " Emily 
Ryder has an insipid little cattish face, with 
no more expression than in a head cut out 
of a turnip. Besides," he added, " there is a 
drawback to the sweet Emily. Looking at 
her plump womanhood, and at her mother 
twenty years older, you see what the fair 
creature will be, as sure as that twice twenty 
make forty. Pleasant for a husband to 'gaze 
into the glass of futurity in the countenance 
of his mother-in-law. Twenty years hence, 
and Emily's delicate bloom will have become 
a fixed colour from a little network of red 
veins in each cheek. The eyes will be sunk 
nearly out of sight from wrinkles of fat. The 
figure will tell tales of too constant indul- 
gence in the pleasures of the palate and the 
want of exercise." 

" All things must suflfer change," said Ella. 
"Look on eighty years, and there will be 
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nothing but a fleshless skull, but that does not 
make Emily less beautiful in the present. I 
thought you admired her?" continued Ella, 
in a low voice. 

Jaspar replied, with a gay laugh, that 
wives were not infallible in their estimate 
of their husband's opinions. 

To this Ella assented, and with quickness 
bom of recent experience, made up her mind 
that Jaspar had some new attachment, which 
had obliterated the memory of Emily. 

Ella addressed a letter to her friend, who 
had not returned to Deepdale Abbey, desiring 
the housekeeper to forward it to the present 
address of her mistress, asking if she would 
sell Selim, and at what price. 

Emily answered at once that Selim had not 
fulfilled all that had been promised by the 
horse-dealer. That his lamb-like qualities had 
been vaunted, whereas his action was some- 
times kiddish. In plain terms, he had a way 
of bounding off the ground with all four legs 
at the same time, and coming down probably 
in unexpected places. If Ella wished for him 
after this opinion, she was welcome to have 
him for the hundred and fifty guineas he had 
cost Colonel Ryder for his purchase. 

Ella showed the letter to Jaspar, who wrote 
a cheque carelessly for the money. 

VOL. III. M 
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" If you please, you may deduct a hundred 
of the sum from my next quarter's allow- 
ance," said Ella. 

"Nonsense!" said her husband, "you are 
very welcome. I give you notice, however, 
that the animal is not unlikely to break your 
neck." 

Ella turned pale and looked grave. Not 
from the idea of danger to herself, but that 
any recurrence to an accident from vicious 
horses reminded her of little Jaspie. Jaspar^ 
his father, was less sensitive. He had forgotten 
the little morsel of clay which slept imder a 
grass mound in Aberhill churchyard. Con- 
scious that his fancy had roved to another 
woman, he gave the horse to Ella, as a kind 
of bribe not to find him out. If she were 
engaged in the occupation of learning to ride, 
she would have less time to give to the dis- 
covery of his inconstancy. 

Ella thought it dreary work to learn to ride, 
being taught only by the groom. She Jiked far 
better to pet the animal in the stable, to see 
him groomed in the morning and bedded up 
at night, and then, joy of joys ! she found 
that Selim liked apples and sugar. Jaspar 
was right in giving her an occupation. When- 
ever she rode she was filled with anxiety lest 
the bit should hurt Selim's mouth or the 
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saddle gall his sides. It made her unhappy 
to see the girths drawn up with a sudden jerk, 
expelling the air from the lungs with a sharp 
groan. When Selim walked, she allowed him 
to choose his own pace and his own path. My 
lady had no sense, in the groom's opinion. 

Jaspar laughed and called her a Houyhnhnm, 
but " Gulliver's Travels " not having made part 
of her early reading, she did not see the point 
of the observation. 

Her love for one animal gave her a pro- 
found S3nnpathy for every horse she saw ; no 
animal within her reach could be kicked or 
flogged without " my lady's " interference. 
Brutal carters restrained their violence within 
sight or hearing of Aberhill. Jaspar laughed, 
and let her have her way in interfering with 
or dismissing the labourers on the estate. 

" My lady had her way in everything," all 
the servants declared. 

They considered her a very particular lady, 
full of crotchets, but very kind-hearted. She 
avoided domiciUary visits to the poor, sending 
them what was necessary, but never intruding 
herself, and they liked ter all the better. Her 
life was passing tranquilly ; she made herself 
interests in the estate and the live stock. She 
would have no calf removed from the cow till 
the animal had ceased to pine for its offspring. 

m2 
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The piteous mooing of one of these creatures, 
heard through the night, had driven Ella at 
daybreak to investigate the cause. The calf 
had been sold to a butcher, and was, when the 
mother-cow had been pouring out her anguish 
to the silent air, bleating piteously, hung up 
by the feet to allow the blood to flow, in slow 
torture, parched with thirst, sickened by bleed- 
ing for thirty-six hours, to make the crea- 
ture's flesh white to please the eyes of delicate 
ladies. The young lady's eyes flashed fire 
when the herdsman told her that the calf was 
probably not yet fit to be killed, namely, that 
the period of torture had not quite elapsed. 
A horse was saddled, and a groom sent off at 
once to the market town to reclaim the calf, 
a cart following to convey the calf back. Be- 
fore its return the cow had for the third time 
leaped over her high enclosure to run madly 
along the road on which her offspring had 
.been carried from her sight. 

Ella was walking'up and down the boundaries 
of the estate, impatiently awaiting the return 
of the messenger, fearing her orders should 
have come too late. At length she heard 
wheels, and simultaneously the lowing of a 
cow. The cart came in sight, and so soon as 
it was within the park-gate, the cow running 
by its side, she ordered the little calf to be 
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unbound and lifted out. It staggered, and 
could hardly stand, and fell in a few minutes. 
Its strength had been exhausted by starvation 
and bleeding. The mixture of joy and dis- 
tress in the cow made the tears flow from 
Ella's eyes, and made the men grin with 
wonder. She had the calf lifted on to the 
soft grass, and then left it to the ministrations 
of the cow ; but seeing that it did not rise, 
she had the mother milked, and some of the- 
fluid poured down its throat. After an hour,, 
the little creature struggled up and began to 
suck. 

The period to which this story refers is long 
since, and my gentle readers may please them- 
selves with the fancy that such cruelties do 
not now exist. They will find that the above 
account is not exaggerated, and that these 
atrocities are now even of daily occurrence. 
" To please our customers, the ladies," is the 
excuse of the butchers. 

Hunting began, the fences being denuded 
of their sear, brown, and yellow leaves. Jaspar 
used to go out in gallant trim and high spirits. 
Ella always stepped to the window to receive 
his hand waved in farewell. She did not know 
that Mole waited like an evil spirit in a small 
room which adjoined his pantry with a glass 
of gin-and-bitters. It was a mixture which 
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Jaspar declared was perfectly harmless. What 
attraction our forefathers found in it is a 
mystery ; but the ingredients explained why 
large plants of rue are to be found surviving 
their use in old gardens. A pint of strong 
ale made hot, with two wine-glasses of gin and 
spice stirred round with a sprig of rue, made 
Jaspar's hunting breakfast; besides this, his 
flask was filled with the best French brandy, 
and the sight of a formidable fence or a five- 
barred gate in the distance, took his hand 
to his waistcoat-pocket intuitively. When the 
fox was disposed of, Jaspar stayed to take a 
generous glass of something good at the nearest 
public-house. 

Ella was always nervous on hunting, days. 
However much she disapproved of Jaspar, her 
love lingered with him still. She was beyond 
measure stupid in localities, and seldom could 
guess which direction the hunted fox would 
take, whether to the oak-wood in Loam Bot- 
tom or to Purly Gap, nor, consequently, by 
what road Jaspar would return home. She 
began to sicken at the thought of hunting- 
days, and listened with a beating heart to 
Jaspar's observations as to which he should 
attend of the meets published in the county 
paper. Two were eighteen miles distant, an4 
as winter drew on, and the country could only 
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be guessed at after four o'clock, she used to 
calculate how long Jaspar ought to be on the 
road home after the run was concluded, either 
by the death or the loss of the fox, before he 
arrived at Aberhill. Sometimes it was far into 
the night before his tired horse bore his rider 
to the stable. Living quite alone, Ella was 
always haunted by an anxiety about his re- 
turn, that seemed to partake of monomania. 

" I could not be more miserable," she used 
to say, reasoning with herself, "if he were 
all that I believed him to be in the days of 
young romance, when he was to me the per- 
fection of physical beauty and the incarnation 
of mental perfection — ^when I believed no one 
could possess more genius, nor courage, nor 
truth, nor devotion to me. I know him to be 
self-indulgent, false, and treacherous, and care- 
less of others, even to the point of cruelty, yet 
my heart beats tumultuously when I hear the 
clang of horse's hoofe coming through the still 
night, and sinks in sick despair if the sounds 
die away in another direction." 

Jaspar was rarely sober when he returned, 
and Mole was ever on the alert to attend him 
and give him hot brandy-and- water, of which 
the latter element made the smallest part. 
When he awoke next day, Mole was at his 
pillow to administer .the soda-water and 
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brandy, the bane and the antidote. He rode 
out again generally without having tasted 
breakfast, excepting such a beverage as was 
comprised in the mixture which was con- 
cocted in Mole's pantry. His fine constitution 
battled manfully against this system of slow 
poisoning. Sometimes he became too ill to 
leave his bed. Then Ella used to stand by 
his side placing wet rags on his head, which 
glowed like a hot coal, of which the heat 
evaporated through the linen rising in a cloud 
of steam. 

" Jaspar, you are killing yourself." 

" What the devil is the use of talking such 
d — d nonsense to a poor fellow as sick as a 
dog ? Give me some brandy. You must — I 
feel as if I were sinking through the bed." 

Ella gave him a small quantity in some 
soda-water. He clung to her helplessly. 

" I know that fellow," he said, indicating 
Mole, " wants to kill me. He is always 
tempting me to drink. He will be the death 
of me. Bessie says so." 

"Who is Bessie?" asked Ella, not under- 
standing him. " I never heard you speak of 
any Bessie." 

*' Bessie ! I never mentioned her name. 
What do you mean by cross-questioning me 
in this way ?" 
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Ella said no more. It was useless to ask. 
It was only covering herself with shame and 
confusion to peer into an ungraceful mystery. 

" Whoever Bessie is, she seems to . have 
given you a judicious warning, and I would 
advise you to attend to it," said Ella, calmly. 

He seemed to doze for half an hour, and 
she sat observing alternately his flushed face, 
and listening to his heavy breathing, and 
looking out at the still evening twilight and 
the rising of the quiet moon. She felt no 
anger against her husband. The first shock 
of seeing that her idol had a front of brass 
and feet of clay had subsided. She despaired 
of ever finding him truthful. Indeed, it seemed 
to her that, in the most trivial circumstance 
of life, he preferred a tortuous to a straight 
path. Bessie, no doubt, was some successor 
in his fertile fancy to Emily. Probably some 
one in a lower rank of life, who felt flattered 
by his transient attachment. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Like a dog, he hunts in dreams ; 

Thou art staring at the wall 
Where the dying rushlight flickers. 

And the shadows rise and fall. 

When Jaspar had these attacks of illness, 
resulting in the culmination of days of con- 
tinued excess, he seldom opened his letters ; 
they remained with imbroken seals in the 
perforated box, into which Mole slipped th^m 
when they arrived, and the key of which 
Jaspar wore attached to his watch-chain. On 
some occasions he told Ella he should sleep 
out, naming the house of some country gen- 
tleman near the meet. Ella was glad not to 
have to worry about his late return, but 
begged him to take Mole. She always feared 
lest he should expose himself in a strange house 
by excessive intemperance, and knew that 
Mole would take charge of him, and treat him. 
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as he chose to be treated under such circum- 
stances, without more exposure than was un- 
avoidable ; but Jaspar scoffed at her request, 
and left Mole at Aberhill. When he was well, 
he felt so assured in his health and strength 
that he defied all auguries; when depressed 
after a debauch, his spirits sunk to the lowest 
ebb, and he clung to the person nearest to him 
for aid and reassurance. 

When he recovered from these attacks he 
remembered but Uttle, if anything, of circum- 
stances immediately preceding them. If letters 
arrived for him, he did not answer, or, in some 
cases, open them ; they were slipped into his 
letter-box, and there remained, with their con- 
tents unknown either to himself or to others, 
except, indeed. Mole, who had made himself 
master of the contents surreptitiously. 

One day, when Ella was standing in the 
stable-yard seeing her horse rubbed down 
after his exercise, a hack chaise drove up, and 
whilst she was wondering who might be the 
imexpected visitor, Mr. Gage stepped out of 
it, and came up to her. He was a grave man 
generally, but now his looks were funereal in 
expression. Ella, however, had liked what 
she had seen of him before, and felt as if she 
were welcoming a friend. 
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" This is quite an unexpected pleasure, Mr, 
Gage," she said, holding out her hand. 

" Did not Sir Jaspar tell you I was coming ?" 
he asked. 

" No. Was he aware of it ?" 

" Certainly. I wrote to tell him that I 
should be here at mid-day on the 15th of the 
month, and begged him to give me an inter- 
view, as my time was so occupied that it was 
inconvenient to me to leave home at all. I 
received no answer, but as the subject was 
important, I thought it best to come and see 
Sir Jaspar at once." 

All Ella's cheerful welcome was extinguished 
by this exordium. They walked together to 
the library in silence, after an offer of re- 
freshment declined by Mr. Gage ; and when 
he had found that there was little chance of 
Jaspar s return, he shut both doors, and began 
his examination of family affairs by question- 
ing Ella. 

" Did Lady Reed know that Sir Jaspar was 
in pressing want of money ?" 

" No ; she was not aware that her husband 
wanted money." 

Then she blushed so deeply that Mr. Gage 
believed that she lied. She faltered out a con- 
fession, however, that her husband had given 
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her a cheque for a hundred and fifty pounds 
to pay for a horse for herself. 

Mr. Gage looked more satisfied. 

" You know, I suppose, that he is trying to 
raise five thousand pounds to purchase a life 
annuity ?" 

" No," said Ella. 

" Pardon me," continued Mr, Gage, " from 
the peculiar circumstances of your marriage, 
I imagine Sir Jaspar was unable to make any 
settlement on you before it took place, and 
that he was not unnaturally anxious to make 
some provision for you in case of his death. 
He is very fond of you — ^the present of the 
horse proves it." 

Ella looked distressed. 

" If it be necessary," she said, ^' that the 
truth should be known. Sir Jaspar is not at 
all fond of me, and the gift of the horse was 
only a proof of a generous, not to say lavish, 
disposition. As to raising five thousand pounds 
for my benefit after his death, I do not believe 
he ever thinks of my future in such circum- 
stances." 

'^ I was disturbed," said Mr. Gage, " when 
I found that he was going to two money- 
lenders to realise this sum. He would have 
come to a respectable man had the circum- 
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Stances been such as he could reveal without 
shame." 

" How can you be sure, Mr. Gage, that you 
have not been mistaken? You may do Sir 
Jaspar injustice. People do so misrepresent 
circumstances." 

" Yes, in the common tittle-tattle of society ; 
but lawyers have a faculty like that attri- 
buted to Venetian glass goblets. They detect 
poisons immediately. They can separate the 
true from the false. I should not have come 
down here had I not had very good grounds 
for my line of action. Can you give me any 
clue to Sir Jaspar's proceedings ?" 

" Pardon me, Mr. Gage. I believe in law 
a woman's evidence cannot be taken against 
her husband. I will not utter a suspicion 
against Sir Jaspar. I confess to you, that 
anything I said would be based solely on sus- 
picion. I know nothing." 

Mr. Gage looked rather disconcerted, but 
he said no more on the subject, turning over 
in his mind the best way of contravening the 
wishes of the possessor of the estates for the 
sake of the benefit of the landed proprietor 
per se. He thought he should find out more 
from Mr. Mole, and found, as he suspected, 
that the valet had not the same scruples ^ 
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the wife to reveal all that could be known of 
Sir Jasper's proceedings. He discovered from 
that candid serving-man that, notwithstanding 
all his, Mr. Mole's, modest remonstrances, Sir 
Jaspar was drinking himself to death, swiftly 
and surely. It was the valet's opinion that 
he would go off in one of the attacks to which 
he was so subject now ; or he might fall from 
his horse when he got into those reckless 
spirits from drink, on which occasions he 
charged every gate he came to. He doubted 
whether his master would live over Christmas, 
and that was not far off. 

Mole did not tell Mr. Gage that he had 
insured his master's life for a large sum — the 
insurance having been effected when he had 
lent money to him before the death of Sir 
Saint- John Reed — ^nor that the premium be- 
came due in February. The sum assured had 
been originally a thousand pounds, but the 
sum had been increased, by Sir Jaspar's con- 
sent subsequently, when he had appeared 
before the directors for the purpose. The 
money had been borrowed at different times 
from Mole, and he had proposed that his master 
should pay him interest for it, sufl&cient to 
cover the amount of the premium to be paid 
yearly. 
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Mr. Gage took luncheon with Ella, and 
then returned to town. The meal was a silent 
one, the lawyer occupying himself chiefly in 
the discussion of some curried chicken. He 
felt a little liking for Ella, chiefly because the 
estate was not charged with any sum settled 
on her. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Thou hast set thy foot on the ship and sailed 

To the ice-fields and the snow ; 
Thou wert sad, for thy love had not availed, 

And the end I could not know. 
How could I tell I should love thee to-day. 

Whom that day I held not dear ? 
How could I tell I shoidd love thee away. 

Who did not love thee anear. 

Jean Ingelow. 

Ella was depressed because she suspected 
that her husband's involvements must be- 
great to urge his borrowing money from 
sources so illegitimate. She did not gues» 
that he wished to obtain it as a settlement on 
the Bessie of whom he had spoken in his half- 
conscious state. Mr. Gage was full of specu- 
lation as to the fate of the property if Sir 
Jaspar died as Mole had predicted. When 
the carriage drove off which was to convey 
him to the next post-house, Ella roamed list- 
lessly through the house, unhappy and unable 
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to settle herself to any occupation. She saw 
that a steady adviser for good, and an old 
friend of the family (she should have said 
property), was uneasy at her husband's pro- 
ceeding. She felt that she was compromised 
by his acts — acts that she could not control. 
She knew that she was as completely helpless 
as the victims who were gagged, bound hand 
and foot, and flung into the Tiber by Caesar 
Borgia — rolled along by the waves of circum- 
stance, unable either to appeal for help or to 
struggle with their destiny. As she touched 
first one book and then another in her wan- 
derings round the house/ she took up a paper 
addressed to her in the handwriting of her 
friend Emily. Emily was not given to letter- 
writing. She had merely sent a copy of the 
MvdhoTOugh Exjpress. Ella wondered why — 
who was married that she cared about ? Her 
uncle ? — she turned pale at the thought. Percy 
Pierce? — she became faint and sick at the 
anticipation. She felt like a shipvirrecked 
sailor on a shoal which would soon be covered 
by the coming tide, looking vainly to distant 
vessels which scudded away with flying pen- 
nants and sun-illumined sails. Her friends 
were not thinking of one who had disregarded 
their advice and scofied at their counsels. 
Her eye ran over the marriages first, and 
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she drew a long breath of relief. Then more 
slowly, and with a cold shudder, she looked 
at the deaths. It could not be her uncle. 
Emily would never have let her learn that 
from the public papers ; but she knew nothing 
of the story of Percy Pierce's attachment, and 
might send her the intelligence of his death 
as a simple piece of chit-chat, which might 
have a faint interest for Ella. 

Oh ! there it was — the death of Mrs. Scroll, 
the lawyer's wife ; a spiteful woman she was. 
Welcome to leave the world for anything Ella 
cared. 

At length her eye caught a black line 
running down a paragraph written by the 
editor of the Mudhorough Eaypress : 

We know that we shall confer great 
pleasure on our readers by the intelligence 
which we are enabled to detail of the gallant 
action by which one of our young townsmen 
has shed a glory over his native town. 

It will be remembered that Captain Percy 
Pierce, after his gallant recapture of the 
specie-laden merchantman, had returned in 
the Water Witch to the Mediterranean. Cruis- 
ing off the eastern coast of Spain one day, 
when shortly after sunrise the morning watch 
were engaged in shaking the reef out of the 
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topsails, and in setting the royals, which the 
custom then necessitated being taken in daily 
at sunset, however fine the night might pro- 
mise to be, the men at the mast-head sighted 
a vessel apparently running out from Oltea 
with a fresh breeze, unfelt by the sails of the 
Water Witchy which was scarcely moving 
through the blue and unruffled sea. 

" Call all hands !" cried the first lieutenant^ 
who was officer of the watch, as he ran down 
to rouse the captain. " Please, sir, there's a 
large vessel coming out from under the coast,, 
and carrying a smart breeze with her." 

" Tis always so, Mr. Warren, and she'll no 
doubt have the advantage at first, but we 
shall get the wind too, or it wiU drop ere we 
get our yard-arms locked. Have you piped 
all hands?" . • 

" Yes." 

"Well, stow the hammocks and clear the 
decks for action." . 

Five minutes later, when the captain gained 
the deck, the vessel was visible from the lower 
rigging, and nearing rapidly. The men worked 
eagerly, and though doubtless there were many 
who feared the encounter, which all understood 
was inevitable, yet in the eyes of the majority 
glistened that strange light which illumines 
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the countenance of man about to destroy his 
fellow-creatures. 

" We've got twenty minutes, Mr. Warren ; 
pipe to grog, and let the petty oflGLcers see that 
every man eats a bit of biscuit ere he drinks 
his tot." 

While the men were at the grog tub, 
Captain Pierce assembled his oflGLcers, and told 
them they must be prepared for a bloody and 
desperate fight. The ship bearing down on 
their little craft, which carried but twenty-four 
guns and two hundred men, was superior both 
in men, guns, and in weight of metal. She 
was, he felt convinced. La Repuhlique^ a thirty- 
four gun frigate, carrying three hundred and 
eighty men, but he added : 

" We'll have them all under hatches before 
night." 

As it was necessary to economise the lives 
of his crew. Captain Percy Pierce ordered 
every man, except the guns' crew on the port 
side, and the sail trimmers, down below. It 
required all the habit of discipline to make 
some of the younger hands obey this order. 
How they envied the larboard gunners, fancy- 
ing the fight might be over ere their services 
were required, for be it observed, that what- 
ever the captain might know and think, the 
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crew ne'er doubted that though some might 
lose a chum, yet before sunset a prize crew 
would be called to take the Frencher into 
Gibraltar. 

The vessels were now within shot, and Cap- 
tain Pierce, whose ship was on the port tack^ 
and broadside on to the approaching enemy, 
allowed three guns to try the range. Though 
hulled, La Republique was not much injured, 
but she kept away, and slightly alarmed Cap- 
tain Pierce, who thought she might run under, 
stem the Water Witch's stern, and take her. 

" Put the helm down !" he cried, hoping to 
keep his broadside on. 

At this moment La Republique opened fire, 
and a shot striking the wheel obliquely knocked 
off some spokes, cut one of the tiller-ropes, and 
wounded Mr. Warren, who was conning the 
Water Witch, which now fell off from the 
wind, and faster than either captains had 
anticipated, for after discharging the port 
broadside, the French captain, clewing up 
his top-gallant sails and royals, had endea- 
voured to range up alongside to board. 
Having much more way, and consequently 
more command over his vessel, than had 
Captain Pierce over the Water Wiichy he 
would no doubt have succeeded but for two 
miscalculations. He had not anticipated that 
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the greater speed of his vessel running before 
the wind would drive him past the English 
ship, nor the effect of the loss of her tiller- 
ropes. 

As La Bepubliqtte rounded to, her bow 
touched the port beam of the Water Witch^ 
and over her hammock netting sprung fi% 
brave men. Seeing what would happen^ 
Captain Pierce had barely time to cry " Keep 
down, men, and let them come," as a brave 
young officer headed their rush. The Water 
Witch edging away, alike deprived them of 
succour or retreat,' and every Frenchman was 
kiUed or wounded, as their vessel forged 
ahead. 

" That will do, men," said the calm voice of 
the EngUsh captain ; " one more such haul and 
we will have our turn. Reeve another tiller- 
rope, Mr. Partridge, or splice that one if there's 
end enough. Carry down those wounded men 
and heave the dead bodies overboard." 

While these hasty preparations were being 
made. La Repuhlique had attempted to tack, 
but having had her spanker-boom and mizen- 
topmasts shattered just as the helm was put 
down, she missed stays, and was obliged to 
wear under a merciless storm of shot from the 
Water Witch's starboard guns, as the little 
vessel had gone round as the boarders were 
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being slain. La Republique had sheeted home 
her top-gallant sails and was approaching for 
the second attempt. The Water WitcKs helm 
was now in working order again, and as La 
Republique had lost the high velocity attained 
in sailing before the wind, the vessels were 
equal in sailing power, except that the French- 
man had lost the sails on his mizen-mast. As 
she drew up. Captain Pierce determined to 
shoot ahead and rake her, and having eased 
down his helm in order to run across her 
bows, had nearly succeeded in so doing, when 
crash ! down came his topmast and main- 
yard; and the Water WitcKs progress being 
checked, La Republique ran stem on to her 
side. Captain Pierce's quick eye saw what a 
favourable chance this apparent heavy misfor- 
tune gave him, and instantly concentrated the 
fire of seven guns on the enemy's forecastle, 
over which the French boarders were running, 
thus again isolating forty or fifty brave ene- 
mies who had reached his deck from La Re- 
publique's bowsprit. As the French vessel 
swung slowly round she received the fire of 
several concentrated guns, which in one place 
•cut her side down to the water's edge. Per- 
ceiving that he had the upper hand. Captain 
Percy Pierce directed an officer to secure the 
French ship by lashing her bowsprit into the 
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Water Witclis main rigging, and then shout- 
ing " Boarders away I" he sprung over the side 
and on to the Frenchman's deck slippery with 
blood. Disheartened by their previous failures, 
and by the gaping rent in their vessel's side, 
the men on deck were speedily driven below, 
their ensign hauled down, and shortly after- 
wards one hundred and fifty unwounded men 
and officers, the eflfective remnant of the 
Frenchman's crew, surrendered to the Water 
Witchy of whose men there were but four 
killed and twenty wounded. 

Ella put down the paper with mixed feel- 
ings. He who had once striven to win her 
love, had won glory instead by the qualities 
which, with all the romantic enthusiasm of 
her nature, she had ever admired. 

"Who could have thought," she reasoned 
with herself, " that a man who grew nervous 
when I looked at him — whose fingers trembled 
when he wished to arrange the contents of 
my work-basket — whose voice always softened 
perceptibly when he addressed me, should 
shout amongst his crew, and rush before them 
daring death and claiming victory? How 
could I tell he was so gallant ? True, I had 
heard of it by the hearing of the ear, but now 
the picture stands vividly wrought in my 
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brain by words of fire. No wonder he has 
ceased to care for me. How insolent I was — 
Cloth of Frieze ! Cloth of Gold ! He will 
return and marry that girl. They said he 
was engaged to her — and /, no one loves me 
now." 

She spoke aloud, but not unheard ; a dog 
put his nose to her hand which hung listlessly 
at her side, and gave a loving whine to attraot 
her attention. Ella felt that she was still be- 
loved, and stooped to caress the animal. She 
had found him one day in the park, terrified 
and athirst, with a broken cord round his 
neck. He had been tied up to keep him from 
some beloved master, and weary, hungry, and 
spent, he had strayed where the trees and fern 
afforded hun concealment from cruel men and 
crueUer boys. She had carried him m her 
arms to her bedroom and given him water, 
and rung for food for him. Then he had 
clung to her as to a superior power. 

" Man," says Bacon, '' is God Almighty to a 
dog." 

" I have a friend now," said Ella, " whose 
eye always brightens at my approach — who 
will never deceive me, never forsake me for 
another — who will never wound me by his 
petulance, nor repay my love with neglect." 

Most dogs prefer gentlemen, but Waif, as 
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she called him, looked with suspicion and dis- 
like on Jaspar, and slunk close to Ella's petti- 
coats at the sight of Mole. Lady Reed had 
this immunity in her neglected state, that she 
might lavish all her love and all her society 
on her favourite without exciting the jealousy 
of her husband. She was never so happy as 
in the Jiours she passed with her favourite 
animals. Whilst Jaspar was absent, she forgot 
her loneliness with her horse and her dog. If 
Jaspar would but return sooner to his home 
she should not so much care for his absence. 
He, who in society was its crown and glory, 
whose wit was ever fluent and sparkling, and 
whose person was then adorned to please the 
eyes of strangers, was careless in his dress, and 
insolent, or sullen, or good-tempered, accord- 
ing to the potency of his libations, when dining 
alone with his wife. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

« 

He mounted him un his coal-black steed, 

And fast lie rode awa. 
But when he came to Clyde's water. 

Full loud the wind did blaw. 
As he rode ae'e yon high, high hill. 

And down yon dowie den. 
There was a roar in Clyde's water. 

Had feared a hundred men. 

Old Ballad. 

The day closed gloomily on the 23rd of 
November. The rain which had held off for 
some hours during the morning, after a week's 
constant downfall, now recommenced about 
three o'clock, and hastened the early twilight. 
A gleam of the departing sun had burst be- 
tween the leaden clouds before it disappeared 
utterly below the horizon, and had showed 
where the swollen Aber had covered with 
smooth sheets of water the inequalities of pas- 
tures and the deeper furrows of grass-hidden 
roads. Trees, deprived of several feet of their 
heights, were reflected in the unusual mirror 
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of water beneath them. The landscape pre- 
sented a fresh aspect to Ella, who knew all 
its features from daily observation as she had 
watched for her husband's return. Now, when 
the sun had sunk, the dreariness of the un- 
known flood which she no longer saw, but 
remembered as seen in that brief ten minutes 
of sunshine, was oppressive to her imagination. 
From the old grey tower of the village church 
a bell began to toll, speaking to the scanty 
population of the departure of one of their 
number. 

Ella sat at the window of her bedroom in 
silence and solitude with Waif at her feet, 
sometimes placing his chin on her knee, and 
receiving a caress on the top of his head. She 
remained thus till Ellice came up to inquire 
if she would dress for dinner. The dinner 
hour was six o'clock. " It was useless," she 
told herself, " to wait for Jaspar ;" but she did 
wait, nevertheless, and leaned out of window 
to try to catch the distant tramp of his horse's- 
hoofs coming along the road outside the park 
gates. She told herself that she could not 
hear them till he was quite close to the house. 
The roads were too soft to yield any sound, 
unless, perchance, the shoe struck against a 
flint. 

Mole had come to her in the morning 
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and told her that Sir Jaspar had given him 
leave to go out for a day and a night, unless, 
indeed, her ladyship had any commands for 
him ; should such be the case he would remain 
at home willingly. Mr. Mole hated Ella, for 
she interfered with his schemes and his pecu- 
lations ; but he was the politest of men ; he 
owed it to himself to be so, he said. He must 
behave as became a gentleman, though his 
mistress forgot she was a lady. She alwa3rs 
had a terrible memory as to the incorrectneas 
of his accounts. She demanded receipts for 
bills which he had not paid, and always could 
put her finger at once on any paper to which 
she wanted to refer. He had overheard her 
telling Sir Jaspar that it was shameful neglect 
not to have a wine-book, if he chose to give 
Mr. Mole the keys of the cellars. That the 
butler was the proper and responsible person, 
&c. Luckily for him, Sir Jaspar had then 
arrived at that contradictory stage of intoxi- 
cation, and had told his wife that she knew 
nothing of the subject on which she was 
talking and that everything proved that the 
former Miss Swift could not be fit for a posi- 
tion so responsible as the one in which she 
was placed, because real ladies never troubled 
themselves about such trifles. 
Ella was always glad when Mole was out of 
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the way, and gave him permission to depart 
willingly. She did not think that Jaspar had 
any liking for his valet, and she had one day 
detected, in the reflection of a mirror, a scowl 
so diabolical on the countenance of Mole, as 
he looked at the back of his master's head, 
standing behind him in the dressing-room, 
waiting till Jaspar should turn and take cofi^ee 
from the massive silver waiter with which 
Mole was laden, that Ella felt sick with un- 
defined apprehension. On more than one occa- 
sion after she had made this observation, she 
urged on her husband to dismiss the valet. 
At this suggestion Jaspar always looked 
troubled, and Ella guessed that Mole was to 
him mentally what a crutch was to a feeble 
body; in process of years the crutch had 
burst out all over with sharp thorns, which 
wounded him who leaned on it, at every fresh 
contact, yet he could not cast it away without 
dread of a sudden collapse. 

Though she had been glad when he went, 
she now grew uneasy at his being absent during 
the night, which was unusual. She reasoned 
with herself on fears that seemed to her to 
be childish. Jaspar stayed out frequently — 
stayed out the whole night as frequently ; in 
these cases he took with him a carpet-bag and 
dressing apparatus. However careless he 
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might be in his costume when only in the 
presence of his wife, he was scrupulously clean 
at all times, and would never have dreamed 
of the possibility of dressing himself without 
a bath and a clean shirt. As Mole had gone, 
Ella could not ask him if his master was pro- 
vided for the night, and in the morning light, 
she had forgotten that as shadow darkened 
over the house, she would certainly become 
anxious and alarmed. Frequently the young 
wife, resolute in mind, and too proud to 
complain, sat up listening through the dim 
hours of night, till driven by restlessness to 
activity, she went out with Waif, climbing 
the hill down which the Aber wound its 
sinuous course, to peer into the grey shadow 
of the deep valley beyond, through which 
flowed one of its tributary streams. She saw 
the streaks of light burst in the horizon, and 
the first beams of morning which,' on more 
than one occasion, had revealed a horseman 
riding recklessly over the rough stones by the 
banks, and clearing the water with a bound so 
soon as his animal could " take off" from some 
piece of ground firmer than the rest. Then, 
when she had seen him safe across, she has- 
tened back, and returning by short cuts 
through the plantations, hurried to bed in 
her dressing-room, lest Jaspar should by any 
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chance look in and see her pillow unoccupied. 
But on this point she never needed to have 
troubled herself. Jaspar was occupied with 
subjecte in which a wife had no share. His 
brain was never sufficiently clear on these 
occasions to do more than direct him the 
shortest road to his bed, where he slept 
heavily till near mid-day, when he awoke to 
fresh schemes and fresh interests in which 
Ella had no part. 

Now, after waiting till no hope remained 
of her husband's return, she went down to 
the dining-room, to go through the dreary 
ceremony of a lonely dinner. Just tasted 
the soup, and did not taste the fish; all 
in intense discomfort, which was ever the 
case when she was conscious that one pair 
of sleepy eyes looked do^vn upon her over the 
wide expanse of white waistcoat, with good 
capon lined, and another pair of twinkling 
ones from the tall figure of the footman, each 
watching her every movement, till in despera- 
tion she swallowed some food, unconscious 
what it might be, and only alive to the fact 
that there was something in her throat to be 
got rid of, till the placing of the dessert on 
the table relieved her of her two tormentors, 
and left her to enjoy her apples, walnuts, and 
grapes in tranquillity. When she had lin- 
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gered over her fruit till she was weary, she 
went to the drawing-room. She had forbidden 
the lighting of the chandeliers when she was 
alone, but there were abundant wax candled, 
and looking about on the magnificence which 
Burrounded her, she sighed to think how small 
Was the amount of happiness it conveyed to 
the possessor. There was a luxurious chair 
of red damask^ which Jaspar always reclined 
in when at home, but which he seldom cared 
to occupy. There was a piano rarely opened. 
There were chess-men, with elephants for 
castles, and knights in armour for simple 
horses' heads. Ella was fond of chess, but 
never could find an antagonist. 

" Waif," she said, kissing his head, "my 
darling, I wish I could teach you to play 
with me," and Waif looked into her face with 
pitiful eyes, as if trying to understand her 
meaning. 

After coflfee had been brought to the draw- 
ing-room, and taken away again, the business 
of the day was supposed to be concluded to 
the butler and footman, and they went oS to 
bed. 

Ella sent Ellice to bed at ten o'clock 
every night ; she saw no reason why her maid 
should suflFer from Ella's having a careless 
husband. On the evening of the 23rd of 
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November, just before the butler's final dis- 
appearance, he brought up a dirty looking 
letter addressed to Ella, badly folded, and 
written in an ignorant hand. 

" Here is a letter for you, my lady. I found 
it under some dessert-plates in my pantry ; 
how long it had been there I don't know. I 
should not have seen it now had not a shil- 
ing rolled out of my purse along the shelf, 
and in moving the waiters and china to look 
for it, I saw this stuck to the bottom of one 
of the dishes." The letter had a half-circular 
dent upon it confirmatory of the statement.. 
" I hope 'tis of no consequence, my lady. I have 
no notion who put it in my pantry ; I think 
some poor soul may have begged the shoe- 
boy to put it where it could be seen ; probably 
a petition to your ladyship — a cow dead, or a 
house burnt down." 

"Probably," said Ella, coldly. She never 
encouraged servants to make suggestions ; in 
her heart of hearts she was an aristocrat. Be 
so good as to put the letter down, I will 
attend to it to-morrow." 

When the man was gone, she forgot the 
letter for half an hour. There was something 
very untempting in the sheet folded in a way 
which left two hollow tubes each side of the 
solid folds, and was fastened by the smear of 

o2 
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an orange wafer. She walked up and down, 
and her eyes as she passed always fell on the 
dirty greasy sheet. At length she tore it open 
^nd read as follows : 

" My Lady, 

"Thoug yu ar war I oute to bee, I 
dunnot forgit yu nussed him that's gon— no 
nor hu war his Fathur — ^kip im hin a nites — 
thar his wun wel dow im a mischef, 

'^ Yer wel wicher, 

" D. P." 
" Say nort, but wach." 

It was some time before Ella could make 
sense of the letter. Then she translated it 
thus : 

"Though you are where I ought to be, I 
don't forget you nursed one that is gone, no, 
nor who was his father. Keep him in at 
nights. There is one will do him a mischief. 
Your well wisher, D. P. Say nought, but 
watch." 

There was no date to this, but a London 
-water-mark on the paper, which gave but 
little clue. It might have been written by 
Dolly, or by some one who took her name, 
to warn Ella of Jaspar's danger. Dolly she 
l)elieved to have left the neighbourhood. It 
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was distracting to think that this warning had 
been lying unnoticed in the butler's pantry 
for days, perhaps for weeks. It made her 
wretched to find that her unshaped suspicions 
were harboured in another's breast beside her 
own. One of the dreariest feelings of the 
human breast is to feel the chords to which 
your mind is attuned find no responsive 
vibration in that of another. No one cared 
for Ella's anxiety. The household were gone 
to bed, each occupied by their own small 
wishes or bodily enjoyments, of sleep or 
dreams. She would take a candle and go to 
Jaspar's bedroom to try to find out if he had 
taken his dressing-case and bag with him. If 
so, she knew he was safely under shelter, and 
far removed from the driving rain that poured 
down from the firmament, or from any un- 
suspected danger which lurked in the dark- 
ness of his homeward-bound journey. When 
she held the candle aloft in the bedroom its 
light fell at once on the carpet-bag and the 
dressing-case. Everything sieemed to speak 
of an intention to return. The slippers he 
always wore in the evening were half concealed 
under the muslin flounce of the cover of his 
dressing-table. His dressing-gown, gorgeous 
in rich cashmere and satin lining, was thrown 
over the back of the easy-chair, and a book 
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he had been reading was turned down on the 
table. Ella's spirits sank ; he had meant to 
return, certainly. It was not more than half- 
past eleven o'clock. He was frequently not 
home till daybreak, and the sun rose so very 
late now, Ella thought with a weary sigh. 
StiU it was some comfort that she need not 
despair of seeing him for some hours to come. 
She stationed herself at the window of her 
dressing-room, and extinguished the candles, 
for the gusts of wind which swept through 
the room did not admit of their being kept 
alight. Then leaning out she listened intently 
for the coming tramp of a horse's hoofs. Some- 
times she believed that she heard its approach, 
but found that it was only the water bubbling 
over the fountain in the pleasure-grounds, 
swollen by the rain which beat against her face 
each time she projected it beyond the window- 
sill. She looked at another wing of the build- 
ing, in the old-fashioned bay-window of which 
was the drawing-room. While she was there 
taking her coflFee she had desired that the 
heavy embroidered curtains should not be 
drawn, that she might not have to put them 
back each time she walked to the casement 
to look out on the night. Then the fire had 
blazed cheerfully in the bright grate ; now it 
had sunk into a mass of glowing embers, still 
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retaining enough Ught to caat a red radiance 
over the interior. Outside, pendent branches 
of the Virginian creeper were dashed wildly 
across the panes of painted glass ; but the 
glimpses of the interior they revealed in their 
erratic tossing spoke of refined comfort and 
luxury. All that art could do to adorn ex- 
istence was compressed in that stately cham- 
ber. The red light illumined mellow Claudes, 
glowing Titians, and graceful Guercinos. It 
showed Jaspar's damask chair with the pres- 
sure made by his shoulders as she had last 
seen him, his beautiful head and delicate 
curls looking more brilliant from apposition 
with the tint of deep crimson. The home 
scene looked more attractive from the storm 
of rain and wind which raved without The. 
hounds had met that morning at Thorney 
Gorse. She had no idea in what direction that 
meet might be, and relighting her candle 

went to the map of shire, to see if she 

could tell by what road Jaspar would return. 
The fox might take a direction which would 
carry the hunters quite into a neighbouring 
county. He might lame his horse, and return 
only at a foot's pace. He would take some 
refreshment himself probably; but making 
every allowance for such delays, it could not 
be concealed that he ought to be at home by 
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two o'clock in the morning, if they left off 
hunting at four o'clock on the preceding 
afternoon. He would certainly return if he 
was able. He was not like Wordsworth's lark, 
"true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home," but to the kindred objects of dressing- 
case and clean linen. Four o'clock, five 
o'clock, still found her sleepless at her watch 
at the window. As the night passed on, oh F 
how slowly, her anxiety intensified. She con- 
nected the warning she had received with the 
absence of Mole. She remembered the dia- 
bolical look she had detected in the counte- 
nance of the valet, and wrung her hands in 
the helplessness of knowing that the time 
was probably past when any warning on her 
part to Jaspar would avail. She could re- 
main no longer inactive. The cold wind 
and the driving rain would be better than 
remaining in a warm chamber, and looking 
out on the commotion in the restless elements, 
she should see him coming when the day 
broke, all the sooner for being so far on the 
road he must pass. There was a plank with a 
hand-rail over the stream that welled through 
the valley. At that point the roads branched 
off, and passed it ; it was impossible to say 
how he would come, many ways converging to 
the same point. It required some resolution 
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to breast the storm and dare the unknown 
dangers of the night. Probably no one would 
be stirrinc; but herself; perhaps Ja«par return- 
ing to his home ; perhaps the unknown foe, 
who was suspected of evil designs on her hus- 
band. Should she meet with him, instead of 
with Jaspar ! She trembled at the idea. She 
knew that Mole disliked her, and if he 
thought she was trying to pry into his secrets, 
how easily a blow would send her into the 
swollen waters, to be picked up when life 
had ceased to beat in her bosom, the murderer 
absolved by a verdict on the coroner's inquest 
of " accidental death." But by her going she 
might save Jaspar. He would hesitate to at- 
tack two people, if, indeed, he meditated such 
treachery. She could scarcely believe it. She 
told herself twenty times that it was most 
unlikely that a man who gained so much from 
his master should try to stop the fount which 
yielded him all his supplies. Luckily, Ella 
knew nothing of the insurance on Jaspar's 
life which Mole had effected, and the pre- 
mium which he found it inconvenient to 
keep up. 

She wrapped herself in a thick shawl, and 
tied a handkerchief round her head, but not 
over her ears. These must be left free to 
catch the most distant sounds. She did not 
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wish to expose Waif to the cold and wet, and 
shut him into her dressing-room, but relented 
on hearing the melancholy cry with which he 
moaned for her departure. He bounded out, 
jumping up to lick her hand in thanks for 
the permission to remain with his mistress. 
Then she went to the glass-door which opened 
down some steps into the garden, and stag- 
gered at the first encounter with the wind 
and rain. Waif, too, cowered close to her 
skirts, but would not be put back into the 
room where Ella attempted to deposit him. 
At first she could see nothing, but felt with 
her feet for the boundaries of the gravelled 
path; when her eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, she could distinguish the shape 
of the tree-tops against the sky. Their masses 
nearer the earth were lost in shadow. 

Aberhill stood on high ground, as its name 
denoted. She had to descend the side of the 
hill, and then to climb another ascent before 
she reached the point which commanded the 
stream-watered valley which Jaspar must cross 
over before he could reach his home. When 
she arrived at the lower lands she found that 
she had to wade knee-deep through water. She 
lifted Waif in her arms ; moving very slowly, 
for she feared to sink in some unknown pitfall 
in the darkness. There was no light save 
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that which seemed blown between the broken 
clouds as the misty moon revealed its situation 
by lessening darkness, rather than increasing 
Hght, behind dense masses of vapour. Then 
a glassy smooth surface of water seemed to 
cover all the landscape excepting the tall 
trees, which stood up gaunt and lonely. She 
had waded through the lower ground and 
ascended the hill, her clothes drenched mth 
wet, and her steps impeded by their clinging 
weight She had no desire to return unsatis- 
fied. She had been fortunate enough on two 
occasions to see her husband returning across 
the stream in the first quiver of the morning 
light on the flowing waters. She felt sure, so 
thoroughly did hope work within her, that 
she should distinguish the horse and his rider 
returning to their home. 

It required all the excitement of this con- 
viction to uphold her. When she strove to look 
down into the thick darkness of the valley, as 
she began to descend into it, she held her 
dog close to her bosom with the left arm, and 
with the right extended she felt her way down 
towards the stream. She expected to find it 
swollen by the continued rains, but had not an- 
ticipated the extent of the flood. Soon her feet 
were sinking at the edge of the water, warning 
her to stand back. All was blackness around 
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her, all was silence, except the beating of her 
poor heart. It was a scene such as one sees in 
dreams only, in its still vastness and horror. 
There was now no rippling stream to tell of 
its contact with smooth pebbles. All was 
quiet, the water was too deep and broad to 
bubble. It seemed as smooth in its oily 
blackness as a tank which can contain nothing 
further. The valley was brimming, and could 
not yet overflow. The light which Ella 
prayed for had not yet dawned. It might be 
about five o'clock. Then, after a space, there 
came over the skies that indescribable look 
preparatory to sunrise, when that luminary 
still remains below the horizon. Such dimi- 
nution of darkness as those dwelling in 
dungeons may experience when light beams 
over the rest of the world. Ella's eyes were 
fixed on the level water. Some object was 
raised above it. It was something large — a, 
horse — ^how slowly it came I now it was mid- 
way between the sides of the valley. Ella 
stood with glaring eyes watching its approach, 
with the passionate tumult of a clinging hope. 
It floated towards her, its body only above 
the level flood, its head under the water — 
its legs extended — the bridle floating idly, 
carrying in its loop some water weeds instead 
of the rider's grasp. Jasparl where was 
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he ? Alas ! she could well guess from the 
fate of his horse. She told herself that she 
would return home and send out help to look 
for his body. She turned for this purpose, 
but in turning reeled and fell, partly in, 
partly out of the water. 

An hour after, some labourers going to their 
work, heard the howling of a dog by the side 
of the swollen flood, and going to the spot 
discovered the lady insensible, and Waif keep- 
ing watch by her side. The dead horse was 
nearly washed upon the bank. Luckily the 
water had receded, or Ella might have shared 
her husband's fate, which she was too helpless 
to have averted. They carried her to her 
home, and aroused Mrs. Duff^ and EUice to 
undress and put her to bed. The butler was 
also awakened, and with many " Lack-a-days," 
and "Who would have thought it," and "In the 
midst of life we are in death," he wrote off to 
Mr. Warden, begging him to come directly, 
as he had done when Sir Saint-John Reed had 
given up the ghost. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Not bound to leave what he by chance had won 
To that unfeathered two-legged thing, a son. 

Drtden. 

Mr. Warden came, and moralised philoso- 
phically on the freaks of fortune. Here was 
an old man already very wealthy, whose age 
limited both his ambition for power and the 
capability of enjoyment so vivid in youth, 
surviving first his nephew, and then his great 
nephew, who had scarcely gathered, from his 
early age, the full development of manhood. 
He was now the possessor of this fine pro- 
perty. He gave a grim smile, remembering that 
he was the sole possessor — ^the entail having 
died out with Sir Jaspar, or, rather, with him- 
self. He could have no greedy heir watching 
his steps to death, and longing to accelerate 
them. He wrote to Mr. Gage to come down 
at once. He knew that lawyer to be a good 
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man of business, and he meant to retain him 
as agent for the estates. 

" Lady Reed was ill, was she ? confined to 
her bed — caught cold going out to look for her 
husband ! Had better have stayed at home ; 
she would have heard of his death quite soon 
enough, for any satisfaction it was likely to 
give her. I suppose there is a good settlement 
on Lady Reed charged on the estate?" he 
asked of Mr. Gage. 

"Not one sixpence," replied the lawyer. 
" I believe she was a portionless bride, and 
has nothing." 

" Humph ! Poor girl! Is she handsome?'* 

"I am no judge of female beauty, sir; 
but her face is very intelligent. She seemed 
to me to be a sensible young woman." 

" She didn't show it when she married that 
feather-headed boy," observed the old man, 
who had no sympathies for follies which in 
his youth he had never perpetrated. 

The body of Jaspar was found caught in 
some brambles on the submerged hedges. 
There was a deep contusion on the back of 
his head, received no doubt when his horse 
first plunged into the water, by collision with 
the trunk of some tree. Probably the horse 
had been caught by some obstacle, from which 
the struggles of death alone had extricated 
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him, which had prevented his swimming to the 
shore. It was not known how long he had 
been in the water when its retrocession 
revealed the corpse. 

The last time Sir Jaspar was seen alive was 
about eleven o'clock at night, when, seeing a 
light in a public-house, he had called for a 
glass of ale, complaining of thirst. His clothes 
were splashed, and his boots covered with 
mud, and his horse seemingly wearied from a 
long run. The publican thought that Sir 
Jaspar had been drinking, but was not drunk. 
He told him that he thought the waters were 
out near Aberhill, and Sir Jaspar replied, 
thanking him, "That he knew the road well, 
and should be careful." 

Mole came back in the middle of the fol- 
lowing day, and was of course, much dis- 
tressed at the loss of the best master in the 
world; his foster-brother, and a gentleman 
whom he had waited on from his boyhood. 
His grief was so profound that it touched the 
tender hearts of the women, who did all they 
could to comfort him in the violence of his 
sorrow. The cook sent him tit-bits from the 
larder and kitchen, the housemaid gave him 
the best down pillows for his head, and Jas- 
par's cambric handkerchiefs to wipe his tears. 
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If there be a good-looking man-servant in the 
house all the female domestics fall down and 
worship him. This is a chrcumstance fatal to- 
the interests of the master and mistress. If 
any of my readeirs be in this distressing predica- 
ment, let them neutralise the mischief as much 
as possible by dividing it. Let them take a 
second man-servant, equally young and equally 
handsome, by which the worship wiU be les- 
sened; or, still better, let them keep only 
female servants within the house, and leave 
the males to be coachmen, grooms, and shoe- 
blacks. 

When Ella arose from her sick-bed, she 
found herself alone in the world, and a stranger 
and an intruder in the house she had con- 
sidered as her own. She believed that this 
was the case before she had heard any opinion 
expressed, and as soon as she could rise, she 
dressed herself and received Mr. Gage in the 
sitting-room which had belonged to the former 
Lady Reed. 

He showed much respect and some com- 
miseration in his manner when he was intro- 
duced into the room. Ella knew that his 
time was precious, and. lost none in circum- 
locution. 

" I believe, Mr. Gage, that Mr. Warden, 
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who is here, I understand, is now master of 
all the property, and that, consequently, I am 
an intruder." 

" Ahem !" said the lawyer. " Under some 
fiavourable circumstances, your ladyship might- 
have a right to remain for some years to 
come." 

Ella blushed slightly, and said, "I have 
no such claim. I am ready to leave the house 
immediately, that is, so soon as I can get a 
lodging somewhere." 

^ Have you no friends, no relations ?" 

" I have an uncle — ^I will write to him ; but 
I married: against his opinion, and he may 
refuse to receive me." She wept quietly for a 
little space, but struggled against an emotion 
which she believed would embarrass her com- 
panion without awakening in him any sym- 
pathy. 

" I hope there will be a few hundreds for 
you. Lady Reed. It will depend on whether 
your late husband was much involved. It is 
fortunate that his scheme for raising the five 
thousand pounds he required had not been 
carried out at the period of his decease. You 
will be entitled to the rents which would have 
been due to your husband up to the time of 
his death, when all his liabilities have been 
settled." 
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Mr. Warden expressed a wish to have 
an interview with Lady Reed so soon as she 
could admit him without inconvenience. He 
was curious to see one whom he had dis- 
covered, by the revelations of the unconscious 
lieutenant, to have been beloved by him, and 
who had preferred the heir of Sir Saint-John 
Reed. He was not therefore impressed fa- 
vourably towards her. He thought he should 
find in her the disappointment of an ambitious 
woman rather than the sorrow and despair 
of a loving one. The same idea made him 
expect to find her grasping for advantages 
and tr3dng to use her position as a lever to 
gain benefits from him as the present possessor 
of the property. 

To Bllahe was not an object of indifference. 
All who had been her children, were now his. 
The deer, whose favourite pastures she had 
learnt to know, and who came as regularly 
as the evening dew to crop the sweet short 
grass close to the house, whilst in the early 
morning they had not left the close fern coverts, 
and in the hot sun of noon reposed under 
the branching oaks ; the calf she had rescued 
from torture and death, and who gambolled 
by the side of his meek-eyed mother. It had 
always grieved her that any bucks should be 
shot ; but there were one or two with some 
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does and fawns which came to the windows 
of the dining-room every evening to ask for 
the food which Ella delighted to give them. 

Mr. Warden was surprised by Ella's beauty, 
which from the lawyer's guarded encomium: 
he had not expected. Mr. Gage had liked the 
countenance which was so impressionable to 
all that he said, and thought of the sense 
which inspired it. Mr. Warden was struck 
with the regularity of the features, and the 
beautiful tint of the skin. 

She rose, and motioned her visitor to a chair. 

" I am made by circumstances an intruder 
in your house, sir," she said, with the manner 
of a queen who confers a favour. 

" I hope you will suit your convenience a» 
to remaining here. You may consider your- 
self an honoured guest," said the old man, 
who, with innate homage for youth and 
beauty, felt himself drawn on to say more 
than he had intended. 

" I shall write to my uncle to-day. I trust 
he will not object to receive me if he be still 
unmarried." 

There was a little quiver of the lip Here, 
which Ella's resolution overmastered. Nothing 
so stifles emotion as the conviction that it will 
excite no sympathy in those near us. 

Mr. Warden saw the struggle, and hardened 
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his heart. '^ She is going to ask me for money 
now," he said. 

She looked up into his face, pleadingly : " I 
want something very much," she said. 

" So do most people, madam," Mr. Warden 
replied, testily. "It is money, I suppose. 
Well," in desperation, " how much is it you 
want ?" 

" Money ! oh, I was not thinking of that, 
but there is the white-faced stag, and the doe, 
and the two little fawns that come to me to 

feed them, and the spotted cow and her " 

Here Ella broke down, sobbing out, " I want 
you not to have the calf taken away, nor the 
stag shot." 

" The woman is a tender-hearted fool, not 
a designing minx, as I thought," was the old 
man's commentary. "Put it all down on paper, 
madam, I will do all in my power to meet your 
wishes. If your uncle does not find it con- 
venient to receive you, remain here till you 
are tired of the place. You will not find me 
an illiberal old fellow." 

" I will remain here till after poor Jaspar's 
funeral." 

" And you can send for me whenever you 
have anything to say. Consider, madam, that 
your interests are safe in the hands of Mr. 
Gage." 
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He bowed and retired, leaving Ella to weep 
tears of exhaustion as weU as grief. She was 
not a person to sit down listlessly and help- 
lessly when work was to be done. She wrote 
as follows to Admiral Swift : 

" Dear Uncle, 

" I inferred from a letter I received 
after my marriage, that you would receive 
me if I ever wanted a home. If you are still 
as kindly disposed to me as you then were, 
and have no wife to whom I might be un- 
acceptable, I should be grateful if you would 
aUow me to return to you. Excepting the 
small sum I had in my maiden state, I shall, 
I fear, have nothing I can call my own, cer- 
tainly not anything of a yearly income. You 
will have seen in the paper the account of the 
accident which cost my poor husband's life 
(Ella put her pen through the word accident, 
and substituted circumstance). If your reply 
be favourable, pray let me have it as soon as 
possible, for I am very wretched. 

" Your aflfectionate niece, 

" Ella Reed." 

By the return of the post Ella received 
her answer. 
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" Deab Niecb, 

" I am not married. You may return 
as soon as you please. I am sorry for your 
misfortunes. 

" Your dutiful uncle, 

" Michael Swift." 

As soon as Emily Ryder heard of poor 
Jaspar's death, she wrote, as did also her 
husband, most aflfectionate letters to Ella. So 
much does death affect us when it is first 
known to us, that the boundaries between 
right and wrong become misty behind the 
tears of our sjrmpathy. Emily had the secret 
hid in her own bosom that Jaspar had loved 
her, and though his pursuit of her had filled 
her with terror and aversion at the time, now 
that he had passed away from life, and all its 
temptations and pleasures, she thought of him 
with pity and tenderness, considered that she 
needed not have hit him on the face so very 
hard. 

"Poor fellow!" said Colonel Ryder, "he 
never paid me that hundred pounds. I wonder 
if the executors will. If they don't — ^well, the 
poor youth was welcome to it." 

Ella wept tenderly over Emily's letter. She 
wanted her interest with Colonel Ryder. She 
asked the colonel if he would accept Selim, 
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on the condition of not parting with him when 
he was past work ; she wished his last master 
to be a bullet. An oflter so favourable was 
certain to be accepted, and the colonel sent 
his groom to take the horse away. Ella went 
to the stable to give him his last treat of 
apples, and gave a guinea out of her store to 
the groom to take care of him. Then she 
leaned her head against his shoulder and 
sobbed aloud. 

The groom reported to the colonel how my 
lady "took on" on parting with the horse, 
and tender little Emily tried to take Ella's 
place in Selim's aflfections by having him 
brought round every morning at eleven 
o'clock, when she breakfasted, to receive bits 
of sugar and apples, carefully sliced, lest he 
should be choked. To go to the stable her- 
self was quite unlike her usual habits. 

" Jaspar was buried, deeply regretted," said 
the local papers. The neighbourhood gave 
him their sympathy and their attendance. He 
had been known as the heir when a boy, and 
had not been sufficiently long as master of 
the estates to prove his selfishness or his in- 
capability. He had offended no one, and the 
circumstance of his dying so young, and by a 
death so fearful, melted all hearts but two. 
One was the old grandmother, who grimly 
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observed that she hoped young master liked 
^ knock on the skull. The other was Mole, 
whose sympathies were kept alive for himself 
^lone by terror, lest it should be discovered 
that the stout oak was stricken against Sir 
Jaspar's fair young head, and not the head 
against the oak branch. 

Ella shrunk from the sight of the valet, in 
whose pale face and anxious eyes she read the 
revelation of murder. She heard once more 
from Dolly Patch, a letter of bitter reproaches 
for her neglect of the warning she had given 
her. Ella took no notice. The letter gave her 
the notion that the writer had loved Jaspar 
passionately, and she pitied her. Her own 
heart had felt unbounded tenderness and 
regret for her dead husband. She could not 
recal that beautiful form, and those features 
instinct with life and expression, and then 
think of them falling helplessly into the deep 
muddy stream, the fair hair defiled with 
dirt, the nose and mouth filled with it to 
suffocation, a deadly blow on his reeling brain, 
without unutterable anguish. Like Emily, she 
saw his faults dimly through the mist of her 
tears; but she could do nothing to avenge 
him. The doctor had said the blow was 
received in falling. She believed, or, rather, 
she strongly suspected, that it was the work of 
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Mole, but she could not prove it. Mole had 
seen his mistress once since the death of Sir 
Jaspar. He read aversion in her face, and 
guessed at the suspicion which prompted the 
feeling. After that one glance he was thankful 
that Ella kept her room. 

He kept out of the way when Ella left 
Aberhill, which she did immediately after the 
funeral. Mr. Warden and Mr. Gage remained. 
Ella took with her only what money she had 
left of her hundred pounds, after she had paid 
for the dress from Madame Maradin, and the 
few articles of clothing she had since pur- 
chased. She had few relics of her former 
grandeur, but the living creatures were all 
that she regretted. Her journey towards 
Mudborough was very dreary. 

She came adorned hither like sweet May, 
Sent back like Hallowmas or shortest day. 

Every post-house at which she stopped to 
change horses reminded her of Jaspar, of his 
quick step and bright smile, of the observa- 
tions he had made on the horses as they were 
brought out, or the genial words dropped to 
the attendant, which had made him so great 
a favourite, combined with his cheering voice 
and cordial manner with every one of his 
inferiors with whom h^ came in contact. It 
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was late when the post-horses drove her up 
to the door of Parade House. She had not 
ventured to ask her uncle to receive Waif, 
but she hid the dog under her deep widow's 
cloak. When she entered the house, it was 
nearly eleven o'clock. Her eyes were red with 
crying, for tears would burst forth when she 
had looked up at the lighted windows of 
Price's Hotel, and had seen young folks 
moving about in the rooms which she had 
occupied with Jaspar. 

Her uncle came to the door and received 
her kindly, passing his arms around the cloak, 
including Waif in his embrace, unconscious 
of the shivering creature cowering under his 
mistress's arm, who felt that he had come into 
a debatable land, from which he might be 
expelled. She was glad to take off her heavy 
bonnet of black crape, keeping on the cloak 
which sheltered Waif. Her uncle's heart 
was touched by the alteration which so short 
a time had made in his niece. She was paler, 
* thinner, and more determined in expression. 
If the light graces of love and joy had dis- 
appeared, a finer expression of knowledge and 
resignation had taken their place. Ella's ap- 
pearance was greatly changed, for the flowing 
curls which had shadowed her shoulders were 
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now twisted tightly round her head, which 
was covered by a widow's cap. It was strange 
how becoming was this head-dress to Ella. 
Her skin was so clear that she could bear its 
opposition to the hollow rolls of white muslin 
that encircled her brow, and passing under 
her round chin, gave to observation the per- 
fect oval of her face. Ella Reed was equally 
beautiful, but very different from Ella Swift. 

After Susan had brought, and the young 
widow had partaken of a cup of tea, she kissed 
her uncle, grateful for his welcome, and pre- 
pared to go to bed. 

" I am glad the tables stand where they 
used, uncle ; I could not have felt so much at 
home had the furniture been altered. To- 
morrow I will put my old round work-basket 
there, where it used to stand." 

Then she retired to rest, and made Waif 
happy, when he had heard the door bolted, by 
placing him on the foot of her bed. He did 
not like the sounds of that gruff voice, and 
thought it boded ill for. him, and was not 
satisfied till the heavy footsteps which belonged 
to it had died away in the distance. Every- 
thing looked very small, and must it be con- 
fessed, very mean to Ella. 

*' Poor girl!" cried the admiral. "'Twasa 
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great disappointment at first, but 'tis well for 
her that I am not married. A table moved in- 
deed ! What would she have thought had she 
found another woman's work-box upon it, and 
her favourite place at table taken ? Not but 
that Mercy had a sweet, gentle temper, and 
would have got on well with any messmate ; 
but where the ship is not a three-decker, the 
fewer supernumeraries the better." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Think naught a trifle, though it small appear — 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life. 

So EUiA fell into her old way of life with 
her uncle, only that its spring had passed 
away for ever. She could scarcely believe 
that she was only eighteen when her birthday 
arrived ; no one knew anything about it. It 
was very dreary, that since her mother's death 
it had passed unnoticed. She could not flatter 
herself that Jaspar would have troubled him- 
self had he been alive. She had only Waif to 
love her with the unfailing devotion she craved 
for. 

On the morning after her return, she went 
to her uncle after he had read prayers, and 
said: 

" Uncle, coilld you put up with another 
encumbrance besides myself?" 
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" Stars . and garters !" cried the admiral, 
^* what do you mean ?" and though his speech 
savoured of the ludicrous, he looked at her 
shawled figure very sternly. 

She was quite innocent of his suspicion, but 
being somewhat scared she threw back the 
shawl and disclosed the shrinking head of 
Waif. The admiral's face relaxed. 

" But I am not fond of dogs," he said ; 
** never had them on board my ship." 

" No, uncle, there they could not get out of 
doors, but if you would permit me to keep 
him, I should be so grateful to you." 

" Keep him then, my dear I and much good 
may he do you !" 

After this, the admiral, though he made a 
sour face when Waif entered the room and sat 
on Ella's dress at prayer time, was detected 
by Ella surreptitiously putting down a bit 
of firied bacon by his side, to the spot where 
Waif was watching with eager eyes and water- 
ing mouth. After this had gone on for several 
mornings, Waif, seeing the admiral taking his 
hat and stick for his morning " quarter-deck," 
as he called it, on the Parade, rushed after 
him, and from that moment his footing in 
the house was assured. The admiral became 
nearly as devoted to him as was Ella. 

If Ella's days were sad, her nights were 
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terrible. For many weeks sleep always re- 
pictured to her that sullen flood, so still and 
ominous, that gleamless horizon that met it, 
like the lid of a dark gigantic circular basin, 
and moving slowly the unseemly mass of some 
unguessed-at dead creature floating onward 
to her with its slimy inert body, piercing her 
heart and brain with the conviction that the 
known represented with truth too frightful 
the terrible unknown. Then she would awake 
with a shriek and a shudder, and Waif would 
creep up to lick her face, and with her arms 
round about that faithful and ever-sjon- 
pathising friend she would sleep again less 
troubled. 

Sir Jaspar's death had occasioned the usual 
amount of tittle-tattle in Mudborough. He 
had been handsome, good tempered, cordial, 
and a great favourite; but liis death gave 
almost universal satisfaction because he had 
elevated Ella from their sphere to one above 
the Mudboroughonians. 

" Not, poor fellow, that he could help him- 
self," said Mrs. Chalk. "Such a forward, 
designing hussy as she was ! I saw her 
character at the very first ball she went to. 
You remember, 'Melia, the concert and ball ? 
Wellj she hasn't got much by her artifice. 
They say she has come back without a penny 
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in her pocket, and that Admiral Swift's Susan 
was seen paying the postboys because my lady 
had not silver enough." 

" She might have had gold, mem," said Miss 
Tibbs, whose memory recalled, with a kind of 
pity, how handsome the fair young couple 
had looked when their heads were close to- 
gether on the sofa in her little drawing-room. 

" One thing is certain," observed Mrs. 
Hawser, "that as the widow of a baronet 
she will take precedence of us all, even of 
Lady Alabaster." 

"No, how can that be, when Sir William 
is our county member ?" 

"Sir Jaspar was the representative of an 
older creation," said Mrs. Hawser, "and Sir 
William being a county member gives no 
rank whatever." 

Ella felt reluctant to appear at church. Her 
uncle was vexed, and could not for some time 
understand the feeling which made her shrink 
from encountering every pair of female eyes 
in the church. When she explained it, he 
thought nothing of the feeling, and observed 
that he supposed she did not mean to desert 
her church and her duty for the rest of her 
life, so he advised her to go and get it over. 
She went deeply veiled, and nothing but a 
slight graceful figure with a bowed head could 
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be observed. She had done her duty for 
that day, and the admiral did not insist 
on her attending the afternoon service. In 
the evening she went alone to please herself. 
The admiral did not go ; it had come on to 
rain, and he feared for his cloth shoe. He 
wondered if Ella had observed the difference 
in his pedal coverings. He rather thought 
she had not. He had watched her closely, and 
had not seen her eyes dwelling on his feet. 

*'No, my dear, not to-night. You had 
better take my silk umbrella; don't leave it 
in the pew, or I shall have to give a shilling 
to the pew-opener to-morrow for bringing it 
back." 

" Uncle, may I leave Waif with you ?" 

" Yes " — in a tone of indifference — " I trust 
he won't howl ; shut the door." 

This was said with a glance averted from 
the dog, but as Ella passed the window, she 
being in darkness, and her uncle sitting in the 
cheerful blaze of the fire, she saw him looking 
with a most coaxing expression at Waif, and 
patting his knees, in a manner that brought 
Waif with a bound on to them, where he 
began to lick the admiral's face with such 
assiduity, that the old sailor was compelled 
close his eyes and elevate his chin. Then 
Ella, being easy in her mind about her 
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favourite and her uncle, went to the church, 
which was a very fine old building, almost 
cathedral-like in its vastness, and, unseen, 
enjoyed her devotional feelings in peace. 

The evening service was an innovation at 
Mudborough. Those who approved of it 
were few in number. It had been set on 
foot by an enthusiastic curate, but the church- 
warden had refused to make an additional 
rate to pay for the candles and the ten 
pounds per annum to the organist, so the 
expenses were shared by a few who approved 
the proceeding. But though on duty they 
were bent they all had frugal minds, and con- 
sequently two candles behind the curtains of 
red damask, two at the reading-desk, and two 
in the pulpit, were all that were allowed in the 
church. The effect was solemn beyond expres- 
sion, especially when the organ swelled out 
its pealing note, and the female voices of the 
unseen musicians rose higher and higher in 
plaintive supplication. Ella knew the anthem, 
and joined in it. The words found an echo 
in her breast. "In the midst of life we are 
in death. From whom, then, can we seek for 
succour but from Thee, God, who for our 
sins art justly displeased." The concluding 
movement spoke of the tranquillity of death, 
" For they rest from their labours," and the 
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notes of the organ died away with the voices 
in the distance, as if those who wept for the 
departed had shared their fate and sunk 
with them into forgetfulness. Ella returned 
tsaddened and subdued into the suffering of 
patience. Miss Mercy, who came out of the 
porch at the same time, to bid "God bless 
you," took tenderly the small hand in her 
plump little fingers for an instant, and then 
dropping it as suddenly, for the dragoon who 
ivas behind her, having been delayed by the 
derangement of the buckle of her cork clogs, 
glared at the veiled face, and made her 
stiffest curtsy to it. 

Ella on Monday morning found herself 
busy as ever over the work-basket at the ad- 
miral's socks. " My lady," said Susan, who 
was proud of Ella's title, " you will not find 
^ny good work. My eyes are too bad for that. 
I am afraid you will find them cobbled — I 
am indeed." 

Cobbled they were, so badly that Ella 
thought her uncle's feet must be excoriated, 
and she bought half a dozen pair out of her 
own money that she might throw aside the 
most unwearable amongst them. She did not 
now spend so many hours over her work- 
basket. She played cribbage every night with 
her uncle, he having taken the trouble of 
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teaching her for his own gratification. He 
was pleased with the quickness with which 
she counted, and so much is virtue its own 
reward, that she began to take, a little interest 
in winning. She was much fonder of, and 
kinder to, her uncle than she had been in the 
days of the poor lieutenant ; then she had 
come in as an interloper. She had not been 
necessary to the old sailor's comfort as a com-^ 
panion. So true is the old saying that, '' Three 
spoils good companie." Absent, the poor lieu- 
tenant was a constant source of interest to them 
both. His exploit in taking La Repuhlique 
was described and commented on in a way by 
the admiral that would have made the worthy 
young man blush. Ella enjoyed the unbounded 
encomiums passed on him by her uncle, but 
she always grew silent, wondering if Percy had 
or had not spoken of his engagement to the 
admiral, till her curiosity outran her discre- 
tion, and she said: 

'• Do you know, uncle, I heard two pieces 
of news from Mudborough whilst I was away — 
that you and Percy Pierce were both engaged 
to be married." 

Ella was astounded by the effect of her 
observation. Her uncle's bronzed face flushed 
all over to a deep flame colour. 

" Folks make themselves mighty officioua 
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about what does not concern them," said he, 
testily. " Pray on what ground was I said to 
be engaged to be married ?" 

"Oh, only — that you were seen to carry 
a pair of Miss Mercy Capper's pattens from 
church, walking by her side." 

" Well, Lady Reed, is there anything in so 
simple an act of civility to make fools talk 
nonsense ?" 

" In Mudborough, sir, people make a great 
deal out of nothing ; perhaps" — and she looked 
up anxiously at her uncle's face, which was 
subsiding to its usual tint — "perhaps there 
was no better ground for the report of Percy's 
engagement ?" 

" I know nothing about it ; but that goes 
for nothing," he said ; " folks don't generally 
confide such follies to their elders. Not even 
nieces to their uncles." 

Ella looked crestfallen at this reference to 
her want of duty. 

"You were not in the way, uncle ; had you 
been, I should have told you — at least, I think 
I should." And old Swift liked the girl the 
better for the doubt she had expressed in her 
own resolution. Ella tried again when she 
had recovered her courage. " Do you think 
Percy is still a poor-man, uncle ?" 

"Poor still, compared to the income your 
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late husband possessed; but his prizes must 
have made him a wealthy man, judged by the 
Mudborough standard." 

"Then he might marry Miss Chalk if he 
pleased, on his return ?" 

"Certainly; I see nothing to prevent it, if 
the girl likes him* and in my opinion she must 
be a fool if she does not. So Miss Chalk is 
the lady is she ? A fair girl ; wears a cottage 
bonnet and blue ribbon across it, at church. 
Well, you tell me news, but I never answer 
for any man or woman either." 

Time went on tranquilly at Mudborough. 
News of Percy's exploits created a sensation in 
that quiet town. 

" Who would of thought the young man 
had so much spirit in him !" Captain Spurall 
said. 

" No one ever doubted it. Captain Spurall," 
replied the admiral, offended, " unless you did 
so. 

In an engagement Captain Percy Pierce 
had with another French vessel which he 
captured, the Water Witch was so much in- 
jured, that she, being an old vessel, might 
be said to have been mortally wounded, and 
was ordered back to Portsmouth to be put 
in complete repair. 

The services of a sailor so gallant and so 
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fortunate as Captain Pierce could not be dis- 
pensed with, and he was appointed to the 
command of a fifty-four gun frigate, called 
the Calypso. As he was so near — at least 
comparatively — to his early patron, he ran 
down for a few hours to see him, before he 
sailed again. 

In those days newspapers were few, and 
told but little. Jaspar's death had appeared 
in the obituary of the Courier^ but as Percy 
never read births, deaths, and marriages, and 
knew nothing of the circumstances which had 
made Ella a widow, he came down one night 
unexpectedly. A lady sat in his old place 
opposite the admiral playing cribbage, but his 
adopted father did not look up, for the candles 
in the two tall silver candlesticks illuminated 
a face beaming with the triumph of a victory. 
Both the uncle and the niece thought it was 
Susan who had opened the door, and were 
wondering at her silence, when the game 
having been concluded Ella arose, and turn- 
ing, saw Percy Pierce gazing at her with 
wondering eyes. 

"My boy!" cried the admiral. "My con- 
quering hero, you are a good fellow to come 
and see the sheer hulk." Percy clasped the 
hands which were extended towards him. 
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" Ella, go out and see what there is for him 
to eat. Not want anything ? — ^nonsense ! you 
must eat." 

Ella was glad to escape. 

" Good Heavens ! what does this mean ? 
Surely she is in widow's weeds !" 

'' Yes, poor girl, haven't you heard ? Oh, 
of course not ; being away so long it was not 
likely. Yes, Sir Jaspar was killed by an acci- 
dent, drowned crossing a river when the waters 
were out. Left her without a sixpence, so she 
has come back to me, without encumbrances 
except this dog," indicating Waif, who looked 
up with doubt and dread at the new arrival. 
Percy stooped and caressed the animal. " I 
did not think you cared for dogs?" said the 
admiral. 

" Not generally ; I am fond of Gyp, Jack's 
dog," he said ; and then turning the conversa- 
tion hastily, he asked, " Is she much upset — 
depressed — wretched? Of course she must 
be, she was so very fond of him." 

" Fond of him ; so is a child when he sees a 
whirligig going round ; but when he has leisure 
to examine it he finds it is made of coarse 
daubs of red, yellow, and blue paint. Your 
gay men of society are all whirligigs. They 
won't bear to be looked at in a state of repose. 
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We never talk on the subject. She is much 
improved, very quiet, gentle, and subdued, and 
loving in her manner and conduct to me. If 
she is miserable about her husband's death she 
does not tell it to her uncle, whose consent she 
did not wait for before she compromised her 
character for the sake of a foolish young 
man." 

Here Ella came back, and saw that Percy, 
having overcome his first surprise, did not look 
at her. Nor was there any occasion to speak. 
They talked of fitting out ships. Ella, seeing 
that they did quite as well without her, stole 
off gently to bed, after she had given Percy a 
cup of coffee without sugar, and with the 
exact amount of cream which he had pre- 
ferred when he had spent every evening at 
Parade House. He was to leave Mudborough 
oji the following morning at nine o'clock, to 
return to the Calypso^ which was to sail on the 
succeeding week, and the re-fitting of which 
Percy did not trust to the first lieutenant. 

Ella wondered whether he had called on the 
Chalks before he had come to Parade House. 
She thought so probably. 

At seven o'clock the admiral's dwelling was 
besieged by people wanting to speak to Cap- 
tain Pierce. There was Mr. Chalk, Mr. Scroll, 
and Mr. Price, besides several poor men and 
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women. Ella wondered what it could be about. 
She could understand that Mr. Chalk wished 
to talk with his future son-in-law, but why did 
he bring that smock-faced boy with him ? The 
gentlemen, each with a small edition of him- 
self by his side, occupied the dining-room. 
The poor Mudborough folks filled up the 
passage. The admiral smiled with triumph. 
Percy was become a great man. He under- 
stood why these men, who formerly looked 
askance at the poor lieutenant, now came, hats 
in hand, to beg him, the rich captain, to take 
in his ship their young cubs ; youths with a 
surprising genius for nautical matters, every- 
one of them, according to accounts of their 
parents. The admiral thought of the days 
when Mrs. Pierce had entered that room, 
leading the quiet, intelligent-looking boy, 
whom the admiral had adopted, and of 
whose success he was so proud. 

Percy was too generous to bear malice. He 
took several of the youngsters, and the Mud- 
boroughonians were ready to fall down and 
worship him, believing that their sons were 
certain to make lots of prize-money and never 
to be wounded. 

The young gentlemen — ^for from the moment 
a youth belongs to the Royal Navy he ceases 
to be a boy, though only of twelve years of 
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age — ^were to join the Calypso the day before 
she sailed. Several of the common sort he 
consented to take as cabin-boys. His former 
proteg^ was now a petty officer, and promised 
to be as good in his line of life as Percy was 
in a higher one. 

Mrs. Chalk looked lovingly at her boy. She 
wondered whether his rest would be broken 
by those dreadful watches she had heard that 
midshipmen had to keep. Then she turned 
to her husband. 

" Jack is very like 'Melia. Mr. Chalk." 

" Well, as far as a fat, freckle-faced boy can 
resemble a delicate fair girl." 

" I think, though, Jack will keep 'Melia in 
the captain's mind." 

"You might just mention your home and 
your sister to the captain now and then," said 
the good woman, who had wild notions of the 
terms of intimacy in which middies lived with 
their captains. 

" Yes," said Jack, stolidly. " Til teU him 
how you boxed 'Melia's ears, because she let 
the captain carry home a parcel for her, and 
how you called him a beggarly lieutenant, and 
said she must not talk to him." 

" You are the most stupid young lout I 
ever saw," cried the mother, in a fury, and 
he cut off five shillings from the pocket- 
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money she had intended for him as a 
punishment for his long memory, a circum- 
stance for which he felt no regret, as his 
father doubled the sum. 

EUa presided at the hurried breakfast which 
Percy Pierce shared with her uncle and herself 
on that last morning. All was bustle and con- 
fusion, for Mr. Scroll would put in his head 
for the last word, when Percy thought all had 
been promised that the fondest father could 
require. 

Old Jenny had heard of the captain's 
arrival, and had just stepped up to see his 
dear face. Bless him ! Jenny was invited 
into the dining-room, but refused to take a 
chair in such fine company. She looked in 
her tight nankeen dress exactly like the dolls 
made for our grandmothers, called Bobbin 
Joans; the waist small, and looking smaller 
from the large plaits of the thick material 
sewn on it. Perfcy stood up and handed her 
a cup of tea and bread-and-butter, as if she 
were a queen. She drank it scalding hot, not 
to keep him waiting, and then blessed him 
fervently and went her way. 

" I will walk to the coach-office with you ; 
time is up," cried the old sailor. 

Percy turned to bid Ella farewell. She 
could not but remember when they had last 
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stood together in the dressinff-room on the 
day of her marriage. Her eyl were fuU of 
tears, and her trembling lips tried to say 
good-bye, but uttered no sound. Percy- 
looked at her with eyes that brimmed with 
profound pity, infinitely more beautiful as she 
seemed to him in her widow's weeds, than in 
the insolence of her girlish pride and loveli- 
ness. He took her trembling hand, and 
pressed it slightly. He believed that her 
heart was half broken for grief for her lost 
husband. One circumstance in her dress he 
noticed, at that last moment which he had 
not before observed, round her neck, by a 
black ribbon, hung the locket which so long 
had laid upon his breast. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Eich in the treasures of deserved renown. 

Rich ill the riches of a noble heart. 

Rich in those gifts that give the eternal crown. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 

The winter had passed away, and the spring 
had come, but the accounts from the Calypso 
were few and far between. Sometimes there 
was a letter from Percy Pierce to the admiral, 
full of intelligence, interesting to the writer 
and to the reader, but to few besides, except- 
ing where the sheet was turned down at the 
two ends, and then with attention to the 
poorest parent as well as to the fathers of 
the two naval cadets, and of Mr. Price, who 
owned the third lieutenant of the Calypso as 
his eldest son, the captain made some men- 
tion of each individual, always trying to 
convey some degree of pleasure by his intel- 
ligence. If the youngsters were idle and 
flighty, he said, they were fine spirited lads ; 
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if dull and heavy, that their steadiness was 
most commendable. Mr. Scroll called when- 
ever a packet was spoken of as having reached 
Falmouth. Ella listened as her uncle read the 
letter aloud, the first time, skipping occa- 
sionally about ship duty, which he thought 
was uninteresting, and not one word was there 
of remembrance to his niece, as he folded it 
to put it down with a look of intense import- 
ance and satisfaction, observing, '' What a fine 
clear hand the young fellow writes !" 

Ella said, " There are two lines over the seal 
that you have omitted, uncle." 

"Did I? Oh, so I did— there it is. ^Give 
my love to Ella.' " 

Ella's countenance fell at this message so 
coldly kind. There was no thought of bygone 
times, conveyed in the brotherly remembrance. 
'• Have you deserved more ?" Conscience re- 
plied, by reminding her of the contempt she 
had felt for the quiet, poor lieutenant, and the 
unmeasured language in which she had ex- 
pressed it. She had clutched the bauble which 
had seemed to her to be solid from its bril- 
liancy, and found it composed but of rags and 
tinsel, and she had trodden under foot the 
nugget of pure gold because its exterior 
lacked glitter. It mattered little now, she 
told herself. Her life was over, over at nine- 
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teen. Percy would come home and marry 
that fair girl Miss Chalk. Ella found herself 
watching her every Sunday at church, to see 
if she was worthy of being Mrs. Percy Pierce. 
It seemed that Amelia Chalk had found out 
the poor lieutenant's worth, when he was un- 
employed and unappreciated. So she had 
confided to Miss Tibbs, who broke the con- 
fidence for Ella's sake. Dear Lady Reed' 
seemed so interested in 'Melia ! 'Melia said 
that her mother had boxed her ears for her 
attachment to the poor lieutenant. " Such a 
stinging blow !" said 'Melia, who was as proud 
of her martyrdom for Percy, as was the 
lover of Sally in our Alley, when his master 
came like any Turk and beat him so severely. 
When a girl is boasting of the possession of a^ 
lover, she is apt to exaggerate, especially when, 
there is no probability that the rotten foun-^ 
dation of the structure she has piled up 
will be discovered. Thus when Miss Tibbs* 
asked whether she was engaged to Captain 
Pierce, she put her hands before her face, and 
said, " Don't, dear friend, ask me to criminate 
myself by confessing that I have pledged my 
hand without the knowledge of my parents.'^ 
So Miss Tibbs said grandly, in a lawyer-like- 
manner, that she would not press her to say^ 
anything which might lead to criminate her- 
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self, and told Lady Reed that 'Melia Chalk 
and the captain were devotedly attached to 
each other, and that they would marry as 
soon as he returned from his next voyage. 
Ella declared that she should rejoice in 
Captain Percy Pierce's happiness, from what- 
ever source it was derived. She had not the 
pleasure — ^this she said loftily — of knowing 
much of Miss Chalk; but she hoped the 
young lady was in every way worthy of so 
noble a character. A most amiable girl 
Miss Tibbs declared her to be. Would dear 
Lady Reed wish to know more of her ? Lady 
Reed's acquaintance was considered a great 
honour now, notwithstanding the rage and 
malevolence occasioned by the title which the 
poor girl had so painfully won. Ella declined 
any nearer acquaintance with Miss Chalk, 
which confirmed Miss Tibbs in the general 
opinion that "Lady Reed held herself very 
high." Ella was of opinion that she should 
know more of her, as Mrs. Pierce, quite soon 
enough for any pleasure likely to result from 
the acquaintance. 

Miss Tibbs then entered on another subject. 
^' Have you heard about Miss Capper," she said. 

"No, is she ill?" 

" My dear Lady Reed " — Miss Tibbs was 
proud of the title, and never forgot to in- 
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troduce it as frequently as she could — " I'll 
tell you all that 1 have heard. Jenny the 
maid told my Martha. If we walk up and 
down on the green by the edge of the water 
no one will hear what we say; walls have 
ears. There's no one on the river to hear us, 
not even a bargeman, now the tide is low." 

The green was a public walk, of which a 
parapetless wall abutted on the river. When 
the tide was very high the water approached 
near to the path; when low the descent to 
the mud looked deep and menacing. Not- 
withstanding this, ladies walked and school- 
girls drove their hoops along the broad gravel, 
and genteel children — commoners were not 
permitted within the sacred precincts — ^gam- 
bolled along on the edge, and no one, gentle 
or simple, had ever been knoym to fall over. 

" Did you know, my dear Lady Reed, that 
Miss Honour and the late Mrs. Scroll were 
related?" 

"No." 

" Well ; they were cousins, then ; first 
cousins. Mrs. Scroll had no fortune, but the 
house and premises where she lived with her 
husband. She was come to be called an old 
maid," said Miss Tibbs, with a sympathetic 
sigh, " when Scroll, just out of his time with 
old Riggs, the attorney, made up to her, and 
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mairied her. He was a sharp man of business^ 
and did not make her a bad husband as men 
go." Another sigh. ^' She was not good to look 
at, and a good bit older than I am." Poor 
Miss Tibbs had had a weakness for the sucking 
attorney. ^' Well, my dear Lady Reed, it turned 
out that Mrs. Scroll had no right to will away 
the house to her husband and children ; but 
after her death it came by law to Miss Capper. 
Did you ever hear anything so strange? 
There's stranger to come. When the house 
and premises were valued, it was said to be 
worth a hundred a-year — for Mr. Scroll, not 
knowing how the cats were going to jump, had 
thought it all his own, and had improved the 
premises very much at great expense. There 
is a pretty piece of garden and orchard at the 
back, besides the rooms being so large and 
airy, and in such good repair, you see. He 
was quite knocked down at the thought of 
having to pay a hundred pounds a-year to 
Miss Honour — so, what do you think ? He 
went and proposed to Miss Capper, when he 
paid his second half-year of rent. Miss Capper 
may have the premises as she likes, you see. 
I believe they are to be married before the 
third half-year comes due. He will take care 
of that, and what poor Miss Mercy is to do 
passes my understanding. Of course, Miss 
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Capper will take half the income with her, 
and Miss Mercy can't live by herself with no 
money to keep up the house and pay the 
rent. Jenny heard the offer made — ^that girls 
€ars are so quick — she heard poor Miss Mercy 
in hysterics, after Miss Capper had broken 
the news to her." 

Ella admitted that it was very sad ; but 
like other young people, she was not quick in 
sympathy with the grief of middle-aged folks. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Sweetest nut has sourest rind. 
Such a nut is Hosalind. 

Shakisfeai^e. 

Yes, it was all true. Mr. Scroll had called 
to pay his rent, the second half which had 
been due since his wife's death. He had not 
had the assurance to speak sooner. So inde- 
cent it would have been voted by the Mud- 
boroughonians, for he knew that an event so 
flattering to a spinster's vanity would not long 
be held a secret. 

Miss Capper had received him alone^ 
arrayed in her best cap. 

" Business," she told Mercy, " should always 
be transacted without interruption." When 
the bank-notes for fifty pounds had been 
counted out and a receipt given, Miss Capper 
said, " that she hoped the house was all that 
he could wish. She should be sorry to lose 
so good a tenant." 

Mr. Scroll sighed deeply. The sigh was 
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partly given to the last glimpse of the roll of 
notes disappearing into the depths of Miss 
Honour's capacious pocket, and partly to the 
memory of the departed Mrs. Scroll, who had 
been so much to him. 

" I never knew the value of that excellent 
woman till I lost her," he frequently said, and 
he spoke truth. " The house is very well^ 
Miss Capper. I am sure I should be the last 
person to complain of it, when"— here came 
out a cambric handkerchief, which was applied 
to his eyes-" when I spent so many years of 
domestic bliss within its walls, and under its 
roof, which took a deal to repair. Miss Honour, 
and will again, as you will find, when the 
winter comes on." 

When a widower takes to weeping for his 
first wife, it may be set down as a positive 
fact that he is thinking of taking a second. 
This is a certain proof. I have never seen it 
falsified in the experience of a long life. 

Miss Honour could not, for the life of her, 
say she was sorry for the death of a cousin 
she had disliked, when she had fifty pounds in 
her pocket, as the second edition of a similar 
sum, the result of the melancholy fact. 

" I dare say the repairs of the roof wiU 
cost something, Mr. Scroll. I am very sorry 
for your depression, sir." 
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That was all the truthful spinster could 
manage to say. 

" You see, Miss Capper," he continued, " I 
feel lonely without that dear saint who is gone. 
Children are often troublesome, and never 
have the sense to be any use to their parents 
till they grow up, and then they care for 
other people. I pine for an intelligent com- 
panion, ma'am, who would care only for me 
as I should for her, for whom my feelings 
would comprise the tenderest affection with 
the truest friendship. Such a woman I have 
in my eye, ma'am. Tall, dignified, full of 
rectitude and intellect, and possessed of every 
>charm to attract and retain a man's heart. 
Sweet-tempered, right-minded, with a com- 
fortable competency. 

"Dear me!" said Honour, looking down, 
-^' who can the lady be ? Do I know her ?" 

"You do know her, Miss Capper, and I 
may say that knowing her, you are the only 
person who has that happiness who does not 
-do her full justice." 

Honour looked grave ; she felt guilty of a 
disparaging feeling towards Mercy, and fan- 
cied that she had been detected. 

" I really am at a loss " she said, and 

stopped. " Can you mean my sister Mercy?" 

" Miss Mercy ! Can you do yourself such 
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injustice? She is not tall, she is not dig- 
nified. She is as round as an apple-dumpling 
without the core taken out. A very nice 
young woman, doubtless ; but, for my taste, I 
prefer grace and length of limb, madam." 
And his eyes fell on Miss Honour's arms, which 
were long from the shoulder to the elbow. 
Then taking her hand, " Say yes, sweet 
Honour! say that I may hope that before 
Lady Day comes you will consent to be my 
bride. I would entreat for an earlier period, 
but there are prejudices to be conceded to in 
Mudborough, and I would not offend by pre- 
cipitation any of my over-particular clients." 

Miss Honour said she was obHged to him, 
and would think the matter over. Really it 
had taken her so much by surprise, &c. &c. ; 
and Mr. Scroll left her, thinking that he 
should have the hundred pounds he had paid 
her back in the income she would bring to 
defray the expenses of his household, and was 
thus in some degree consoled for the loss of 
the fifty pounds he had just paid. 

Miss Honour joined the unconscious Mercy 
with a grim smirk on her countenance. 

" You have got your money, Honour?" said 
the younger sister, unsuspicious of the cause 
of the smile. 

"' Yes," she said, taking out the notes and 
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looking at them with satisfaction. " Some- 
thing over, too ! something over. Yes, indeed, 
can't you guess ?" 

" Did he pay you back the defect in the 
draining which he required you to make 
good?" 

" Not that — nothing so low," said Honour, 
with a dignified air. 

^' Well, sister, I can't guess." 

"What do you think of an offer?" said 
Honour, simpering. 

" An offer ! — ^not an offer of marriage ?" 

" And why not, pray?" She glanced at a 
dim mirror. " I am not so old as to be devoid 
of attractions to a man of sense and penetra- 
tion." 

Mercy felt herself turning very faint. 

" Of course you refused him ?" she gasped 
out at length. 

" No-n-o-not quite. You see, sister, that 
there are considerations of delicacy which 
prevent a maiden from saying ^yes' quite 
suddenly." 

" Are there no considerations except those 
of delicacy, sister? Are there no considera- 
tions of sisterly love ? Oh, Honour, how can 
you think of separating from me ?" 

"Why, my dear Mercy," cried the elder 
sister, " how can you be so very selfish and 
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unreasonable? What says the Bible? ^For 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife, and they twain 
shall be one flesh.' I suppose if a man is to 
leave his father and mother, the woman is to 
do likewise, to say nothing of the relations 
less near, such as brothers and sisters." 

" I never pretend to argue with you, 
Honour ; but, oh, what a fool I have been I 
How can you answer to your conscience to 
turn me out from the house where I was 
born, and where we have lived so many 
years ? Tis cruel ! You know we can only 
keep it on by living together. I have always 
thought of your happiness before my own, 
Honour, and this is how you repay me." 

Miss Honour was somewhat disturbed by 
these observations, but as she remained silent, 
Mercy, who had thought it possible that such 
an appeal might touch her sister's heart, when 
she found it was futile, burst into a fit of 
sobbing and crying, so tempered by the absurd 
image which crept into her imagination of 
Honour standing up in bridal attire, by the 
side of Mr. Scroll, at the altar of St. Mary's, 
that she burst into alternate fits of laughing 
and racking sobs, and terminated with scream- 
ing hysterics, which Jenny, by judicious 
dashes of basins of cold water, contrived to 
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arrest in full career, and then undressed her 
dripping mistress, and carried her to the com- 
fort of bed, and a het bottle for her feet. 

Poor Miss Mercy went softly about the house 
after this, and looked at the chairs and tables 
as dear friends from whom she was ere long to 
be separated. She asked no questions. She 
had a right to half the furniture, and she 
supposed it must be sold that the proceeds 
might be divided. She dreaded the legal 
knowledge of her future brother-in-law, and 
feared that unfair advantages would be taken 
of her, but she had no spirit to contend. If 
her sister claimed all the furniture she could 
not resist it, only she would keep the birth- 
day gifts, her books, which her mamma had 
given her so many years ago. When she 
should hear that the wedding-day was fixed, 
she should take some little cottage no bigger 
than a labourer's, and live in it alone. She 
could not be a lady on so small a sum, so she 
would not make any pretension to live like 
one. She would do the household work of 
her house, owe no man anything, and be as 
content as she could be under the circum- 
stances. She had not heard her sister suggest 
anything about her future mode of life. Even 
though Honour should propose her living 
with Mr. Scroll and the family of children, 
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she felt she could not put up with them. She 
could not think how Honour could, so neat 
and particular as they had always been in 
their habits of cleanliness; and to see those girls 
with their lips, cheeks, and chins shining with 
bread-and-butter, and the boys with such 
dirty trousers, drawing their knees up to the 
table, and pressing against the clean dresses of 
the ladies, was a picture which filled the gentle 
Mercy with disgust and loathing. 

Her unhappiness and discomfort were in- 
creased by Mr. Scroll's dropping in frequently 
to tea. Tea was the meal that Mercy had 
enjoyed more than any other. She used to 
get down a volume of the ^'Lady's Magazine,'^ 
and read the interminable love stories, such 
as the "Adventures of Miss Ella Worth," 
" to be continued" from one month to another, 
with a da\nty bit of toast held between her 
little plump fingers, and a cup of good tea 
drank from a small cup of most beautiful old 
china. When Mr. Scroll came his boots were 
generally covered with mud. He took the 
best place by the fire, the influence of the 
heat bringing out villanous odours from the 
baked leather as his feet were placed on the 
fender, that it was Jenny's delight to polish 
to the radiance of a looking-glass. Of course 
it was dimmed by the contact, and occasioned 
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an additional half-hour's work on the follow- 
ing morning. Then Honour gave him all the 
strongest essence of the tea, and kept the 
washy part for Mercy and herself. It was 
all very well to sacrifice herself for her 
future husband's luxury, but Mercy felt it 
hard that she should be a fellow-sufferer 
when she gained no advantage from it. Mr. 
Scroll stayed an hour or two, and talked to 
Honour of leases and covenants, and how he 
overreached Dolittle in a bargain about a 
shed, to all which Honour gave profound 
attention; but which Mercy thought a very 
poor substitute for the loves of Henrico and 
Malvina, which she had put aside from motives 
of civility when her tormentor came in. 

But her patience gave way when Mr. Scroll 
tilted the chairs, or worse, when flinging him- 
self back on the sofa, he placed one toe on 
either side of the chimney-piece, thus making 
a monopoly of the whole fire. Miss Mercy 
kept silence, and even from good words ; but 
as she mused the fire kindled, and at last she 
spoke with her tongue. 

" Mr. Scroll," she said, with a little tremor 
in her voice, which strengthened as she went 
on, 'Hhe feet of a man are meant for the 
ground, and you had better replace yours 
upon it." 
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Mr. Scroll looked as much astonished as 
was the rider of the talking ass, at the reproof 
he had received. He stared, said nothing, and 
put down the offending boots. 

During this observation, Mercy saw, without 
looking, that Honour was nodding reproofs at 
her, of which she was determined to take no 
notice. " It were all for the best, no doubt," 
poor Miss Merpy would say. " She should 
not feel so much in leaving her home when it 
had been made so disagreeable to her." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The daj drags on thoiLgli storms keep out the sun. 

Byron. 

November came again, shrouded with 
mists, with late coming, and early departing 
light. It is a month of depression, for though 
in mid-winter the days are actually shorter, 
there is then frequently sunshine to illumi- 
nate the sparkling frost and light-reflecting- 
snows. The admiral grew testy as day after 
day went on without a letter from Percy. 
He gave most excellent reasons daily, after 
his morning disappointment, why it was 
impossible that he should have heard, but 
notwithstanding this, he sunk into depression, 
and a most unusual circumstance for a man 
usually careless about his food, declared that 
the butter was rancid, the tea weak, and the 
coflFee thick. Moreover, when he walked out 
on the Parade for his " quarter-deck," he was 
certain to see some pale woman stealing up 
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to him with '' God bless you, admiral. You 
haven't heard, sir, anything from my boy, 
have you, sir?" Then the admiral, with some 
unpleasant obstruction in his throat, would 
say, "No I have not," and turn to get out 
of her way, when he was caught on the other 
tack, as he said, by two sail of the line bear- 
ing down on him with eager faces, Messrs. 
Scroll and Chalk, who, with their smoothly- 
brushed hats in hand, bowed and asked, 
" Any news of the Calypso^ admiral ?" When 
he had shaken them off, he was not free, for 
Mr. Price, from the hotel, who was gouty, 
hobbled towards him, and the old sailor, 
whose former tenderness in his corn-contain- 
ing little toe made him sympathetic with 
pedal troubles, went towards him, diminishing 
the distance, to dash his paternal hopes, as he 
had destroyed those of the lawyer and apothe- 
cary. 

" We should not feel it so much, sir, only 
the captain has been so very kind in letting 
us know about Charlie at every opportunity, 
and now it is so long since there has been a 
word from the Baltic." 

Then the admiral, clearing his throat, 
would begin, "We must hope for the best, 
Mr. Price. ' ^ Sorrow endureth for a night, 
but joy Cometh in the morning.' Sometimes 
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I think, sir, that by the night is meant our 
lives on earth, and by the morning, that 
which we hope to enjoy in heaven ;" and he 
raised his hat reverently as he looked up to 
the sullen skies; "but whether our friends 
are floating prosperously, or lying on the 
sands in the stormy coast of Elsinore, they are 
equally in God's keeping. I still hope to live 
to take my boy by the hand again, and yours 
too, Mr. Price, for his captain says he's an 
excellent young officer." 

Thus grieved, yet comforted, Mr. Price 
hobbled back to his window in the hotel, and 
the admiral, fearing another incursion of wo- 
men on his favourite walk, returned home, 
and went to the little garden at the back of 
his house, to pace up and down thirtjr^ttiree 
feet between three rows of the withered 
French beans, which a year before had irri- 
tated Ella with their scarlet blossoms and 
bright green leaves. He felt that he should 
be compelled to retreat here for good and 
all, if a letter did not soon arrive from the 
Calypso. 

The Mudboroughonians had more confi- 
dence in the regularity of Percy's corre- 
spondence than in the writing powers of theil* 
own relatives. 

" The same packet which brings a letter 
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for me, will take one to you, probably," the 
admiral used to say ; but the answer was : ^ 

" Oh, sir ! we know that Captain Pierce 
would certainly write to you if he were able 
to hold a pen in his hand. The others might 
forget, or have too much to do." 

To which the admiral would reply : " Those 
persons who are busiest have always most 
time to write to their friends. They 
make time. Where there is a will there is a 
way." 

On the following day the admiral had had 
the walk swept, and the remnants of withered 
French beans removed, their sticks being 
stowed away till next season. " I may not 
live till then ; if not, they will do for some one 
else," he said. 

Three days passed ; the admiral felt cabined^ 
cribbed, confined in his little garden, and 
longed for the fresh air from the river that he 
used daily to enjoy on the Parade. When 
the wind was in a certain direction he fancied 
he could smell a mixture of sea-breezes in the 
air outside, which was neutralised by the 
smoke bearing down from the chimneys in his 
garden. 

Prayers had but just concluded when the 
post-woman's knock was heard. The old 
sailor's cheek blanched from anxiety as much 
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as that of his niece. Letters were rare in those 
days, but it might not be from Percy, and 
the anxiety made them heart-sick. Ella tried 
to put the teaspoonfuls of tea into the pot, 
but her shaking hand scattered the leaves over 
the tray. She sat down whilst Susan ran to 
the door, and returned beaming, with a much 
ill-used letter in her hand ; but battered and 
stained as it was, the admiral recognised 
Percy's clear handwriting, and uttered a 
fervent " Thank God !" with eyes up-lifted in 
which tears were springing. His deep grati- 
tude told how weary had been the waiting, 
and how great had been the relief from an 
anxiety which had been eating into his life, 
all the more from the pertinacity with which 
he had insisted that no cause for uneasiness 
existed. 

" Five and ninepence, sir !" cried Susan. 

The sailor took the money from his purse 
and then he put on his spectacles, but they, or 
his eyes, were too much dimmed to read for a 
few minutes. 

" Let me wipe the glasses, sir," said Ella, 
taking them off and polishing them with her 
clean cambric handkerchief. " Now, uncle, 
put them on and tell us the news." 

" I want to know if the captain is well 
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before I go," cried Susan, leaning on the door 
handle, who was also anxious for Percy. 

" You fool of a woman, you saw the direc- 
tion of the letter. Did you ever see a sick 
man write like that ?" 

However, he opened the sheet with a 
trembling hand, cutting round the wafer with 
the small pair of scissors offered by Ella from 
the circular work-basket, and then ran over 
the contents to himself first, whilst Ella sat 
down and steadied her trembling hands on 
the edge of the breakfast-table. 

Presently the old man's face brightened as 
he read : 

H.M.S. Calypso^ November, 18 — . 

" My dear Admiral, 

" I have written to you by two or 
three homeward-bound ships, but if they have 
had the same dirty weather we have expe- 
rienced, I cannot feel sure that you will have 
received my letters. We have had good luck 
this voyage, of which I am very glad for the 
sake of my fellow-townsmen, who are no 
doubt anxious for substantial proofs of success, 
as they are eager for the honour and glory of 
their sons. 

" We made a good haul last week, and our 
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i3uccess is greatly owing to your instruction 
in former years. The commodore had sta- 
tioned us off the Sound, where we were to 
watch for any of the enemy's merchantmen. 
I always stood off shore at sunset, but at day- 
light I got in again as closely as possible and 
kept out of sight. 

/' Oh Tuesday, about eight bells in the 
morning watch, a large bark-rigged craft 
was sighted coming down the Cattegat right 
by us, making for Elsinore. She had the 
wind right aft, and all sail set, which was 
perhaps the reason she did not discover us 
as we stood across the entrance of the Sound 
to cut her off. She proved to be the Christine^ 
from Ceylon, laden with ivory, pearls, and 
spices. When we put our prize-crew on her 
I thought of Dryden's line so pleasantly 
exaggerated, ' By the rich scent we found our 
perfumed prey,' but we naturally made her 
out by the rigging, and the cut of her jib. 
The captain did not know that the ports Were 
blockaded, but when he saw us standing across 
his bows he hauled to the wind, and slipped 
in between two shoals, where I never expected 
to see him keep afloat. He did, nevertheless, 
and gained a mile or so on us. Mindful of your 
system in former years, I ran the bow and 
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stern guns in, trimmed ship, and even placed 
the watch on deck, amidships. We soon had 
the satisfaction of perceiving the old Calypso 
had the legs of our enemy, and about six bells 
in the forenoon watch I beat to quarters, and 
immediately hulled the Christine in four or 
five places. She carried eight long can- 
nonades, and some of her crew knew how to 
man them, for they cut our rigging about so 
much that I was obliged to shorten sail to 
save the spars. Fortunately I was to wind- 
ward of her, and had the entrance to the 
Sound on my weather bow, so I was gradually 
turning her oS the course she wanted to steer. 
The water now shoaled so rapidly that I 
began to fear we should both take the ground, 
when she shortened sail and lay to. 

" For a moment we imagined they would 
surrender, but a dose of grape undeceived us, 
and calling the boarders away, I told old 
Withers to put us alongside. This he did 
right well, and as we lowered our yards to 
the caps as soon as I saw we had way enough 
on, we had no difficulty in lashing the old 
Calypso stem and stern to the Christine. I led 
the starbbard watch from our forecastle, while 
Mr. Price and the second lieutenant headed 
the port watch from the main-chains. The 
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first lieutenant stumbling as he reached the 
Christine's deck, slipped down on one knee, 
which nearly cost him his head, for a very 
small officer, with a very big sword, rushed for- 
ward and tried to cut him down. Fortunately 
the little man overbalanced himself and fell flat 
on the deck, when the second lieutenant, by a 
judicious kick on his wrist, disarmed him. 

We had some hard hand-to-hand fighting 
to drive the Christine's crew below. They 
felt they were close to home, and were thus 
encouraged to prolong the fight. Just abaft 
the mainmast they had formed a barricade of 
hammocks and some bales of merchandise, 
behind which they constantly rallied. Find- 
ing I was losing some of my best men, and 
having got a cut over my forehead, I deter- 
mined on a little stratagem. Calling the cap- 
tain of the main-top, I desired him to take a 
dozen men, and getting out of the mizen-chains^ 
make a rush at the ensign halliards. Before 
they were noticed, Daniel Young got hold of 
the halliards, and down came their colours* 
Our sudden cheer as we rushed on first made 
them acquainted with what had happened 
behind them. Some of the bravest men tried 
to continue the fight, but their eflforts were 
paralysed by the uncertainty which prevailed, 
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many who had done enough asserting that 
their captain had ordered the colours to be 
struck." 

Here the rest of the letter narrated that a 
Danish frigate, which had stood out from 
Elsinore to assist the Christine^ took advan- 
tage of the favourable wind to escape into 
port, whilst the Calypso^ taking her prize in 
tow, considered it safest to keep out to sea till 
she received orders from Admiral Penderel. 
When, on the following day, Percy continued^ 
the admiral hove in sight, she received orders, 
as the Calypso was much crippled by the 
action, to take her home with the prize. They 
had therefore set sail for the south, and ought 
to reach Falmouth nearly as soon as the letter 
which announced their coming. Lieutenant 
Price had received a ball through the fleshy 
part of his arm, but the wound was not 
dangerous, the youngsters were well, and had 
shown both courage and obedience. " I hope," 
he wrote, '' that the prize will turn out as rich 
as she promises to be, for their sakes. For 
my own I am indifferent. The Calypso " 

Here the admiral read to himself. " It won't 
interest you my dear," he said. " Let us be 
thankful that he is safe and coming home." 
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What Percy had said was, that the Calypso 
had been an old vessel patched up, and was 
scarcely to be considered seaworthy when 
she left the docks ; that the weather was 
bad and threatened to be worse, but that 
he must do his duty to the ship's company, 
and to the old vessel, and trust to Providence 
for the result. Should he have the happiness 
to see his native land once more, he should 
consider himself fortunate ; if not, let his best 
friend believe that his last thoughts would be 
of all that he owed to him. 

'*You don't seem half so happy as you 
ought to be, uncle, with such good news." 

"Yes, indeed, I am happy and thankful, 
my dear. The dearest pleasure a parent can 
have is when his son grows up to do him 
honour by brave bearing and upright con- 
duct. There is not such a profession in the 
world as the Navy for turning a man out a 
gentleman. By a gentleman, I mean a man 
who never lies or tampers with the truth, 
who never does a single act that it would 
shame him if all the ship's company witnessed 
it ; who in danger thinks more of his mess- 
mate than himself, and will risk his own life 
to save that of another; who is liberal in 
giving, but is too proud to accept money, or 
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to go into debt. To do this he must be self- 
denying and possess strength of mind to resist 
temptation. These are the real gentlemen. 
Their feet steady, their hands diligent, their 
eyes watchful, their hearts resolute. ' I have 
found more in the Navy than in the Army ; for 
shut up on board a ship, the influence of an 
upright and sensible officer is more felt than 
it can be amongst the distractions of living on 
shore. Show me amongst the men you have 
met,'' cried the admiral, warming with the sub- 
ject, " any one equal to Percy Pierce." 

'* I suppose there are not many like him, 
uncle," said Ella, with a sigh ; "but there is 
Mr. Chalk coming, won't you go out and meet 
him, sir ? We shall have a levy this morning, 
unless you see them on the Parade. Mrs. 
Varco, the post- woman, no doubt has said that 
you had received a ship letter." 

The admiral went out to receive the flocking 
townsmen and women who came for news; 
poor women who were out charing sent their 
sisters or eldest girls to obtain intelligence. 
The admiral sat on the low wall that bounded 
the Parade ground, and taking care to read 
only what was desirable, he delivered the 
account of the action in a loud voice, so that 
Mr. Price, who leaned on his crutch at a little 
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distance, lest the crowd should come too near 
his impotent toe, might hear the praise of 
young Price's gallantry. Mr. Chalk and Mr. 
Scroll, also, were proud of their boys, as were 
the ragtag and bobtail who waited for news 
of their relations. The admiral having shaken 
hands with the gentlemen, went off to see if 
the ship news contained any account of the 
double action, and then remembered that it 
was foolish to expect that the Admiralty should 
have heard so soon as he had done. Packets 
came to Falmouth as a rule. How this letter 
had reached he hardly knew, unless some 
quicker sailer had put it on shore at Whitby. 

Ella wondered that her uncle went so 
heavily all day, and forgot to score his proper 
numbers when he played cribbage with her 
at night. 

After a little time had gone by, during 
which he had spent hours in watching the 
clouds, Ella begged him to let her read the 
rest of Percy's letter. He answered her testily 
that it would not gratify her if she did read it. 
Ella fancied there must be some reference to 
herself, and became more urgent, when her 
uncle threw her the letter, and told her to 
keep a quiet tongue in her head. " It was no 
use to make folks uncomfortable before it was 
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necessary." Then she read and found that 
there was no reference whatever to herself. 
Percy seemed to think that his vessel was 
doomed. It was his duty to stay in it what- 
ever might betide of storm and shipwreck. 
What would she not give to see him once 
more, once more to touch his hand, even with 
the light grasp with, which he had last taken 
hers ! How could she ever have guessed that 
the man she had scorned with such bitter con- 
tempt should now have become so infinitely 
dear to her ? True, she could not have married 
him when he was the poor lieutenant, for that 
would have been fatal to them both; but 
from the qualities which chance had made 
evident. He had won his way to wealth and 
distinction. She thought of her union with 
Jaspar as a terrible dream, as of a trouble- 
laden, dreary wrestling with unseen obstacles 
during her married life, with unspeakable 
horror of its close. It was not in woman's 
nature to recal unkindly the beautiful image 
she had once loved too tenderly; but she . 
felt that he had led her by the hand through 
magnificent gardens of pleasure, and stately 
terraces full of unseen pitfalls and lurking 
dangers. When he had been swallowed up, 
as it were, in one of these, she would willingly 
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in those hours of fearful suspense have pur- 
chased his life by the sacrifice of her own ; 
but she could only think of her union with 
Jaspar Reed as a terrible mistake, of which 
she was doomed to rue the consequences to 
the end of her life. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Hope no more, in peace he sleepeth. 

All his pains and toils are o'er ; 
'Tis thine eye alone that weepeth. 

His is closed for evermore. 

The congratulations Admiral Swift received 
on every side for the gallantry and success of 
his adopted son, drove him back to his house. 
He could not talk on the subject, whilst so 
weary a dread was overhanging him as to the 
fate of the ship and the crew. He tried to think 
that Percy had been depressed when the letter 
was written, but the reasons he gave for his 
opinion of the unseaworthy state of the Calypso 
tallied too well with what he had heard when 
Captain Pierce was first appointed to her, to 
admit of his feeling much incredulity. As if 
to increase his anxieties, storms set in with 
darkened skies and driving rain, and the wind 
never seemed weary of moaning round Parade 
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House. Ella and the admiral sat up in their 
beds in their distant rooms, to listen to the 
long-drawn whistling cries of the storm, which 
seemed to them as if it were lashing the ocean 
into fury against the rock-bound coast, and 
sweeping over the waters under which the 
brave and hapless crew of the Calypso lay 
engulfed. Very white, and silent, and worn, 
they met at breakfast every morning. After 
the usual prayers were read by the admiral, he 
added a few extemporary words, or rather a 
compilation of sentences suited to the want of 
his mind : 

" Out of the depths have I called on Thee, 
O Lord ; though I walk in the midst of trouble 
Thou wilt revive me, and Thy right hand shall 
save me. Gracious Master, who did calm 
the raging of the elements when Thy disciples 
trembled and wept, we Thy children entreat 
for the welfare of those tossed on troublous 
seas, who have no visible Saviour to lighten 
the darkness of the deep. Save them. Gracious 
Lord, and restore them safe to their country 
and their families : but if it be not Thy will — 
that will be done. Amen." 

Ella s eyes were concealed by her handker- 
chief when she arose from her knees, and 
Susan retired sobbing, with her apron cover- 
ing her face. 
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" Poor souls 1 certainly they must be in a 
bad way since master has took to going out 
of the regular words to pray for them. As 
for the captain, the like of him for spirit is 
not to be found in the world 'tis my belief. 
My Betsy would never have got the fifty 
pounds back, if he hadn't done his best to 
kill Sir Jaspar. Lucky for Betsy he took 
her part. She would never have been married 
to Stephen, like a sensible girl, but for that, 
and Stephen would not have taken her. Poor 
master looks very bad — wonderful fond he is 
of the poor captain." 

The next day, though it blew hard, the 
streets were comparatively dry, and Ella, who 
was glad of a little change, walked into Fore- 
street to make some purchases. She found 
Miss Tibbs in a shop, who seized on her and 
walked by her side when she went out again, 
trying to discover some intelligence with which 
to rejoice the ears of -Melia Chalk. 

" Does not it seem odd that the captain's 
ship has not come to land yet, my dear Lady 
Reed? Such dreadful weather! I'm sure I 
can't rest in my bed thinking of the poor 
fellows tossing about on the dark waves. To 
be drowned in the dark must be dreadful. 
Don't you think so, my dear? I suppose 
there is nothing wrong about the vessel. 
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What does your uncle think? Captain Oak 
says the ship ought never to have been sent 
out of dock. She was only patched up. I 
believe they cheat sadly at the Admiralty. 
But Admiral Swift don't think there is any 
danger, does he? Just tell me, for that poor 
girl, 'Melia, is taking on dreadful ; she says she 
shall never see her darling Percy again. A 
fine jobation she would have had if she 
had said it before the captain got on so well, 
but the Chalks always knew which way their 
bread was buttered." 

" It seems to me. Miss Tibbs," said Ella, be- 
coming very taU in her gait, and distending 
her delicate nostrils, "that if Captain Pierce 
were attached to Miss Amelia Chalk, he would 
have written to her as well as to Admiral 
Swift." 

" Well, to be sure he would," said the 
simple spinster, astonished at her own want 
of penetration. "But she may have had a 
letter and hidden it." 

" And if she has," retorted Lady Reed, 
" she might give us intelligence instead of 
asking my uncle for it." 

"Yes, but perhaps she would think," re- 
iterated Miss Tibbs, unwilling to give up 
her friend, " that he would speak more 
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openly about the danger to the admiral, 
than to his sweetheart." 

" That is true," said Ella, sadly. " She had 
better take the advice so often given : ' Hope 
for the best, but be prepared for the worst.' " 

With that cold comfort Miss Tibbs had to 
be content, and as she saw Mrs. Hawser 
coming down the street, she left Ella to 
obtain a fresh auditor of 'Melia's love, griefs, 
and anxieties. 

"The dayB drag on though storms keep out 
the sun," and hope grew less as no intelligence 
came of the Calypso. 

" Surely she might have run into some 
port on her way, if hardly pressed by stress 
of weather," cried Ella. " Why, uncle, I've 
heard you say any port in a storm." 

He shook his head. 

" His orders were, my dear, to take her to 
Plymouth Dock, and there he will take her, 
if possible." 

One day the admiral did not go to the 
library as usual to see the papers. He was 
pretty well heart-sick of searching for intelli- 
gence which he never found. He seemed ill, 
and sat over the fire listening listlessly to the 
storm which raged without, and the beating of 
rain against the glass. Crossing the Parade were 
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seen two pairs of legs, and two dripping 
umbrellas; both were making for the door 
of Parade House. A hurried ring of the 
bell followed, and a stamping of feet on the 
mat. Mr. Chalk's white face appeared at the 
door, followed by the solemn one of his com- 
panion, Mr. Scroll. 

" Oh, sir !" cried one. 

" Oh, admiral I " said the other. " Have you 
seen ?" 

Mr. Scroll interrupted ; he had circumvented 
Chalk, and pulled a newspaper out of his 
pocket. 

" Against the rules to take it from the library 
table, sir, I know." 

" Quite against rules, sir," said Mr. Chalk, 
fiercely, but remembering that he owed Mr. 
Scroll an unpaid account for evicting a 
troublesome tenant from a cottage of his 
own, he subsided. 

" Read, gentlemen, read !" cried the admiral, 
gruffly, to hide his anxiety. 

So Scroll read : 

'•A fishing smack from Hull, on the four- 
teenth ultimo, picked up two pieces of a 
wreck, on one of which were the letters CAL^ 
on the other, which was only a splinter of 
the former, the letter 0. There seeming no 
doubt, whatever, that the unfortunate vessel 
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of which these fragments once formed part, 
was the Calypso^ a forty-four gun frigate, part 
of the Baltic fleet, probably ordered home 
for repairs. Since sending the above to press, 
a sea-chest has been washed in on the beach 
at Whitby, with the letters J. C, H.M.S., part 
of the S. and the name being obliterated. It 
was found, on being opened, to contain various 
articles of linen, marked J. C, the name pro- 
bably of one of the unfortunate young gentle- 
men who was in her when she foundered with 
all on board, or, what is more likely from the 
fragment, was shattered on some rock in the 
Baltic. All hopes must be given over of the 
escape of any of the crew, from the time which 
has elapsed since any tidings have reached us 
of the vessel." 

The admiral listened in silence, deadly pale. 
Then raising his hands gently, he dropped 
them on the table. " God's will be done," he 
said. His tone was that of a man whose 
heart was broken. 

" Oh yes, sir. 'Tis very well," said Mr. 
Chalk, " for you to be so quiet and resigned. 
You never had a son, and don't know what it 
is to lose one. The captain was a fine young 
fellow no doubt, but 'tis not like your own 
flesh and blood. Oh Jack! Jack! I shall 
never see my boy again." And the father 
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sunk on the chair, and, covering his face 
with his hands, sobbed aloud. 

There was a dead silence in the room, 
broken only by the gulping sounds in Mr. 
Chalk's throat. 

Jack had been a spoilt child, one of those 
plagues who are always exciting their family 
to wrath, and to repentance for undue reprisals 
on boyish pranks. Mr. Scroll's face was dark, 
for he was thinking gloomily that he wished 
he had not horsewhipped his hopeful quite so 
soundly the day before he left home. 

"Well, sir, good morning!" he said, rising 
to go. "I must put back the newspaper. 
Every back must bear its own burden." 

He left the room, followed by Mr. Chalk, 
and their umbrellas were seen disappearing 
across the Parade. They made way for the 
approach of frantic women, who drove the 
poor admiral to the verge of tears, only 
checked by indignation. The first evoked 
by the signs of maternal agony in some of 
the women, and the second by the accusations 
heaped on him of having received a good sum 
from government for supplying the ship with 
boys, when he knew she was not seaworthy. 

On the foUowmg morning, the addition to 
the admiral's prayer was omitted. He had 
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ceased to hope, and Ella wept more bitterly, 
knowing from that that tears were vain. 

In the course of the day a note was brought 
from Wheal Silver, conveying the cordial sym- 
pathy and condolence on the loss of Captain 
Pierce. " But for whom," wrote Sir William, 
" I should not now have been alive to say 
how deeply I regret him, and pity you that so 
excellent a friend has been removed from you 
by death." 

Lady Alabaster's letter was equally tender 
in feeling, but strangely mixed up with re- 
joicings at the birth of an infant Ned. Dear 
Emily suckled the boy herself, and her hus- 
band was full of pride and delight in his wife 
and infant. Ella answered it at once, apologis- 
ing for her uncle's not being equally prompt. 
He was so distressed at the confirmation of 
his fears for his protege, that he seemed 
stunned. 

Here the writer seemed to have rested her 
head on her arms to weep, for the paper was 
tear-stained. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The darkest hour of all the nigbt 
Is that which brings the day. 

Five days went on in the dreary certainty 
af misfortune. Mrs. Chalk and Mr. Scroll 
ordered mourning for their families. Nothing 
was talked of but the bereavement of Mud- 
borough in her sons. Old Mr. Price, between 
grief and gout, was nearly beside himself. 

One day a sailor from Falmouth came into 
the tap of Price's Hotel for a gla^ of grog. 
He said he was just come from the Land's 
End, and had seen the Calypso coming slowly 
up Channel, followed by a strange vessel, 
foreign build. The Boots said he was drunk, 
on which the sailor said : 

" All right ! Give me another glass of 
grog." 

" Everybody Tmows," said Boots, '^ that 
young master has gone to pieces in the 
Calypso with all on board." 
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" All right," said the imperturbable salt, 
«pping his rum-and-water. 

" man ! man ! if 'tis true you will make 
me the happiest girl in the world," said Miss 
Price, who had been passing when she had 
stopped on hearing the word Calypso. " My 
father is breaking his heart for my brother 
OharUe." 

Jack arose and pulled his forelock. 

" 1 tell truth, miss. I know the Calypso as 
well as my own mother, better too, for I sailed 
in her for seven long years, and if I have my 
senses, which I mostly have when I'm sober, I 
saw her passing the Lizard Point at six o'clock 
last evening. She's in Falmouth most likely 
by now, or she may be making for Plymouth 
Dock." 

Miss Price took the tar to her father's bed- 
room ; both Mr. Price and his daughter felt 
heart-sick from the alternations of hope and 
fear. 

"Put on your bonnet, Mary, and run to 
the admiral, and ask him to come here for a 
few minutes and speak to this worthy man." 

" Shall I take him too ?" asked the girl. 

" No, no," said the anxious father. " I 
should not see his face, nor hear what he 
thinks of the truth of the story." 

So Jack went back to his grog, and was so 
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constant in his attentions to the glass, that 
when the admiral, pale and breathless, had 
reached the hotel, the sailor was manifestly 
too drunk to be intelligible, and Admiral 
Swift did not attach the slightest importance 
to the statement he had made to Miss Price. 

"A good-for-nothing fellow; deserves a round 
dozen for his intemperance and lies," said the 
admiral, returning towards the door of the 
hotel, escorted by Miss Price, who looked 
much ashamed of having excited false feopes. 

The hotel looked on to the bridge. As 
Admiral Swift was crossing it, old Jenny had 
just rowed up between the mud banks on the 
smaU current stiU left, and momentarily grow- 
ing broader with the riing tide. Onseeingthe 
admiral, she stood up, and waving her maacu- 
line hat, cried out in a hoarse voice : 

" Good news, hurrah ! I've seen him ! I've 
seen the captain ! He will be up in the long- 
boat as soon as the tide serves. Oh, Lord ! 
I've killed the admiral,'' for she saw the old 
sailor stagger and support himself feebly against 
the parapet of the bridge. 

She moored her boat and ran up quickly to 
aid him, and, with ready help from the hotel, 
he was conducted back to it. 

"Tell Mr. Price," he gasped out, thinking 
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of the poor lame father dependent on others 
for intelligence. 

Mary Price, with her eyes dancing through 
merry tears, ran to take him the news. 

Ten minutes later there was a crowd round 
old Jenny. The men shook her hand and 
offered her drink, the women tea and supper. 

" Are you sure he said Jim was well ?" said 
a mother, with a fold of Jenny's nankeen 
dress clutched tight in her hand. 

" The cap'en said all was well. He'll be up 
in the long-boat an hour after dark, as soon as 
the tide serves." 

"Mary," cried Mr. Price, "my boy will 
look up here as he comes up the river. Gret 
all the candles you can, let every pane have 
its candle. The house shall be illuminated in 
honour of the captain's return." 

Mary put on her bonnet and ran out to the 
grocer's. 

" Oh, Mr. Salt, give me a dozen pounds of 
moulds. My brother, Lieutenant Price, that 
we thought had gone down in the Calypso^ is 
coming up the river to-night, and papa says 
he wiU have every window iUuminated." 

Mr. Blee the painter lived next door, and 
heard the order given. He let out coloured 
lamps, and, determining not to be outdone, 
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amused himself in the few intervening hours 
before the arrival of the captain's boat by- 
driving nails in a piece of wood, on which he 
hung his lights in a shape which made the 
letters, " Welcome, gallant townsmen." 

The siffht of the preparations fired the 
pubUc spirit and enthusiasm of aU the neigh- 
bours. The office of the Mvdborcmgh Express 
had its old board ready, and borrowed lamps 
from Mr. Blee for a consideration, for the 
Cornish motto, " One and all." 

Mr. Milford, the linendraper, at the large 
corner shop, one side looking one way to- 
wards the bridge, and the other to the High- 
street, being one of the Society of Friends, 
doubted the lawfulness of illuminations, but 
in fear of broken windows flared out grandly. 

The houses of the mayor and aldermen 
were sparkling with double rows of candles 
in every pane, and the members of the cor- 
poration determined to subscribe for a sword, 
and present it with the freedom of the borough 
to Captain Pierce, at the earliest opportunity. 
The arches of the grim old town-hall gave in- 
ward recesses of shadow, which lent greater 
brilliancy to the coloured lamps which were 
pendent from the centre one, forming the 
words, *' Success to our gallant tars." 

High above Mudborough, on one of the 
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hills, stood the Cornwall infirmary. Doctor 
Lull illuminated this building, which had a 
most imposing effect. His reason being, he 
said, that soldiers and sailors gave such 
capital opportunities for anatomical study 
in gunshot wounds. It helped the profession 
of medicine, and they ought to be encouraged. 

It was very piteous to see the struggle 
between the desire to do honour to the heroes 
and the depth of poverty in which some of 
the parents were sunk. Each small window 
had its farthing rush-light candle. Half-way 
up Pydar-street, as you turn to the left, there 
is, leading into a shadowy lane which slopes 
downward to a running stream, a court-yard 
with almshouses for poor widows. One of 
these had spent her weary days and sleepless 
nights in weeping for her lost cabin-boy, and 
when the news came of his safety, and the 
town beamed with light, each of the poor 
widows placed a rush-candle in her window 
in sympathy with their companion. " One 
and all " they said, and rejoiced in her joy. 

As Percy was rowed up the river of Mud- 
borough that night at the end of February, 
he looked up at the spot where Wheal Silver 
glittered in a blaze of light. They are having 
a large party again, he thought, unconscious 
that the sparkling lights were placed there in 
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his honour. Memory was busy as he re- 
turned to his boyhood's home. The dark 
water, shadowed to deeper gloom by the 
woods of Wheal Silver, through which these 
quivering lamps danced on the ripples made 
by the oars, recalled to him his plunge after 
Sir William Alabaster, which had been the 
cause of his good fortune. He thought of 
Ella's coldly-kind congratulations as she aided 
him to climb, drenched as he was, on the bank. 
Then further up he knew where, shrouded in 
shadow, was the quarry, the white surface of 
whose earth he had seen stained with the 
blood of poor Jaspar Reed. Then he came 
in sight of Mudborough, a faint mist hung 
over it pierced through by a thousand lights. 
The Dlumination was reflected in the water, 
which now lapped the sides of the bridge at 
high tide. The hills on each side were sparkling 
like dark banks covered with myriads of glow- 
worms. Many hearts were beating fast in the 
long-boat. 

" I hope you will find your people well," 
said the captain, kindly, to his lieutenant. 
"They seem to be after some gay doings," 
he continued, "though I do not remember 
that this is any particular anniversary." As 
he stepped from the boat, " Now, my lads," he 
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said, "this is a treat your good conduct and 
gallantry had deserved ; but remember it can 
only last two hours. In two hours' time, when 
the tide will have turned, we must go back 
to the ship." 

The bells of St. Mary's clanged a merry 
peal. A crowd was collected at the top of 
the landing-stairs. To such excess the spread- 
ing gladness grew in every heart that fear had 
before frozen, tliat even strangers' eager hands 
clasped those of the returned voyagers. 

" 'Tis he ! God bless him I Oh, CharKe," 
cried Mary, with her arms round his neck, 
"come up and see father !" 

The Mudborough band were in the hall of 
Price's Hotel, and as Percy passed up, it burst 
out with " See the conquering Hero comes.", 

" Three cheers for the brave crew of the 
Calypso y 

The admiral was there holding on to Percy's 
arm. Captains Tregellas and Spurall grasped 
Percy's hands with cordial congratulation on 
lus safety and on his success. In the mean- 
time, a tall youth, too tall for any repetition 
of a drubbing, which he might now have 
returned with interest, was accompanying Mr. 
Scroll to his home, whilst Master Jack Chalk, 
clasped to the breast of the gentle 'Melia, and 
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to the ample bosom of Mrs. Chalk, alternately 
said: 

"Avast there! enough is as good as a 
feast. Give us some grub !" 

And in answer to a question from hi» 
mother, "Is the captain kind to you?" he 
declared that " the cap'en was a thorough 
good seaman, and kind to all his crew when 
they were smart, but a regular Tartar if they 
were lubberly." 

"He can only stay with us two hours, 
Ella," said the admiral. 

Ella advanced with her hand extended. 

" It is the greatest blessing we could enjoy 
to see him alive and well, even were it but for 
five minutes," she said, kindly. 

Susan came in, curtsying, to receive a shake 
of the captain's hand. 

" Is Jack well, sir ?" 

'* He is here, somewhere, close at hand." 

" What mil you take ?" 

"A cup of tea, Susan, if you can get it 
directly. Admiral, so you gave us up for 
lost? It was the Calliope. We were in 
great jeopardy, and had to throw over several 
guns to lighten the old ship ; but Tve brought 
back our prize full of cinnamon, spices, ivory, 
and pearls. You shall have a set of pearls, 
Ella, when I get my prize-money." 
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" Are you going to call anywhere else before 
you return to the boat ?" Ella asked. 

" Yes/' he said, gravely. " There is a visit 
I wish to pay. Perhaps my father here and 
you will come with me." 

" He is going to the Chalks," thought Ella. 
" He is mistaken if he thinks I am going to 
visit tkat fool of a girl till I am obliged." 

" Anywhere with you, my dear boy," said 
the admiral. 

They talked in disjected fragments; there 
was no exultation in Percy's manner. The 
responsibilities of his position had made a 
grave man graver. 

" We will walk now," said Percy. " It will 
not fatigue you too much, sir, to come with 
me to the boat, will it ?" 

" Fatigue me ! why you have made a young 
man of me to-day, captain. Come, Ella 1" 

Ella said to herself: "If I go as far as the 
door, I need not go in. I will say good-bye 
to him then. I wonder whether he means to 
give her diamonds, as he talks of presenting 
me with pearls ?" 

They went down the market-place through 
the illumined streets, till they came to St. 
Mary's. 

"I saw, as we passed," said Percy, "that 
Mr. Semple was having his evening's practice, 

VOL. III. u 
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from the light shining through the painted 
windows in the organ-loft. This is the visit I 
wished to make," he said, ascending the steps 
of the church. " I would pay, in the silence 
of this holy building, my grateful thanks that 
Heaven has watched over my crew, and that 
I have been enabled to bring back, at least, 
my townsmen in health and safety." 

Percy went to his old place in the strangers' 
pew, and said his prayers humbly and grate- 
fully, whilst the admiral and Ella leaned their 
heads, with hearts not less overflowing, on the 
•edge of the pews in the aisle. 

" There is him they used to call the poor 
lieutenant in the church," said the old bellows- 
blower to Mr. Semple. 

" Is there indeed ! He does my performance 
much honour," said the delighted musician. 
" Just step down and ask him whether he has 
any favourite piece of music I could play to 
him?" 

The old man obeyed, and Percy thanking 
Mr. Semple, through his agency petitioned 
for his favourite anthem: "0 God, Thou 
strength of my health, Thou hast covered my 
head in the day of battle. The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters. The God of glory 
thundereth. The Lord is upon many waters. 
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Be of good courage and He shall strengthen 
your hearts all ye that hope in the Lord." 

The anthem was Mr. Semple's own composi- 
tion, and his delight at Percy's selection was 
unbounded. Percy loved the words for their 
own sake, and the pealing organ, and the 
pausing choir which gave them utterance, 
because he had been wont to listen to these 
when his hand was small enough to be com- 
pressed within the delicate fingers of his 
mother. He listened to the anthem, standing 
in tne aisle with the admiral leaning on one 
ami, and Ella on the other ; a delicious sense 
of peace had overspread her mind when she 
found that the second visit was to be paid to 
St. Mary's Church, and not to Miss Amelia 
Chalk. When the sounds of the anthem had 
died into silence, Percy begged Ella to thank 
Mr. Semple, and gave her half a crown for the 
old bellows-blower. Then they went to the 
bridge, and by the light which played on the 
watery Percy saw and counted that there were 
no stragglers from the long-boat, and that his 
crew were ready to start. 

" It is time," he said. " Time and tide 
wait for no man, admiral. Good-bye, my 
dear sir, good-bye, Ella. It may be some 
time before I see you again." 

u 2 
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" Come as soon as you can ?" said the 
admiral. 

Ella said nothing ; but she put her hand to 
her throat and untied a black ribbon, which 
she rolled quickly round the pearl locket, and 
when Percy extended his hand with a tran- 
sient wonder at her delay in taking it, she 
placed her hand and the trinket in his. 

"What am I to do with it?" he said. 
" Is it broken ; shall I get it mended ?" 

" Fling it into the river if you do not care 
for it. I fancied you did," she said. 

Whilst this short conversation took place, 
the admiral's hand was grasped by Mr. Price, 
whilst the old sailor was peering over the 
edge of the sea-wall, and examining Percy's 
crew. Then he called one of them up, and 
conscious of the schoolboyish weakness of 
blue jackets, he took out five bright guineas 
as a gift to the crew of the long-boat. When 
Percy jumped in, they asked permission to 
give the admiral three cheers. The captain 
assented, and standing up and waving his 
cocked-hat, led the hurrahs. The old man 
remained bowing with bald head uncovered. 
The crowd on the shore took up and returned 
the cheers. The echoes caught it up along 
the river banks flanked by hills, and in the 
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deep recesses of lonely woods. Jenny started 
from her hard bed in her hut at Sunny 
Corner, and stumping down, stood on that 
little point of land, her lantern held high 
above her head, throwing its light on her 
Mieris-like wrinkled face, and added her 
hoarse voice to the jubilant hurrah. Further 
down, the master of Wheal Silver, who had 
ordered a merry-making for the double pur- 
pose of celebrating the birth of his daughter's 
heir and the safe return of Captain Pierce 
and the crew of the Calypso^ stood as the boat 
rowed by on the steps to which Percy had 
dragged him insensible in former days, sur- 
rounded by his servants with torches flaring, 
and backed by the hall sparkling with lights 
innumerable, hurrahing with his hat in the air, 
and his bald head shining, jumping off the 
ground with each vociferation, and perform- 
ing an unconscious dance such as had never 
before been witnessed with such accompani- 
ments. Whilst Ella and her imcle, who had 
stood with eyes dimmed with happy tears on 
the top of the landing, watching the boat as it 
disappeared into the darkness, and listening to 
the splash of the oars as the sounds died away 
in the distance, returned home with grateful 
hearts and happy faces. 
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Percy, after the Calypso and her prize were 
placed in dock to, be repaired^ presented him- 
self at the Admiralty, and had the pleasure of 
hearing that his services were acknowledged 
by the conferring on him the order of K.C.B. 
in addition to the C.B. he had received on a 
former occasion. The Admiralty were grate- 
ful in their secret hearts that by his good sea- 
manship he had contrived to bring so worth- 
less a vessel safe into harbour, which saved 
them from any unpleasant questions which 
might have been asked in the House, had the 
Calypso foundered with all hands on board, 
which many experienced sailors had expected 
she would. Whilst he waited in London, he 
wrote as follows to Ella : 

" Dear Ella, 

" I know not how to understand your 
gift. Amongst your faults I never discovered 
a disposition to coquetry. K it be, as my wishes 
would interpret it, a token of affection, tell 
me so, and make me happier than I have ever 
yet been. If I have flattered myself and my 
hopes are illusory, I shall not return to Mud- 
borough for some time ; not, indeed, till I have 
ceased to wish for what is unattainable. I 
need not tell you in this case to watch over 
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my second father. If some happier man 
tempts you away, I will return at once and 
take your place. 

" Your affectionate 

" Percy Pierce. 

"They have made me a K.C.B. I know 
the admiral will be glad that this honour has. 
been conferred on ^ the poor lieutenant.' " 

Ella wrote an immediate reply. It wa» 
very short, but said a great deal in a small 
compass. 

'* Dear Percy, 

" Come back as soon as you can, and 
make the happiness of my uncle, and of 

" Your Ella." 

Percy returned as soon as he could, and was 
welcomed by the shy and conscious glances 
of Ella, and the warm grasp of the admiral's, 
hand. 

On the first morning Percy walked by his 
patron's side on the Parade, he spoke of his 
wishes and his hopes. 

" I suppose you have enough to marry on 
now. Sir Percy?" said the admiral, for he 
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dearly loved to address his adopted son by his 
title. 

"Yes; enough for a woman of moderate 
wishes, sir. The few thousands I have gained 
in prize-money I shall settle on my future 
wife. I hope you will not refuse your con- 
sent, sir." 

The admiral gave for answer a little chuckle 
under his breath. 

"When is it to be?" he said. 

One day Percy was walking with Ella, when, 
the Calypso having been paid off, Master Jack 
Chalk was enjoying his holiday on shore, and 
met his captain. Jack having Miss Amelia by 
his side. The little episode of the books had 
faded from his memory. He had never much 
observed the wearer of the cottage-bonnet 
with blue ribbons, but he took off his hat 
complacently as he would have done to any 
woman whom he knew slightly, and who was 
the sister of one of his midshipmen. The un- 
consciously polite greeting made the young 
lady's face crimson as she curtsied in return 
for the bow. She saw that she had been 
detected by Ella. She thought the matter 
over in the soUtude of her chamber, and when 
she next saw her confidante. Miss Tibbs, she 
assured her that the captain had made her 
an offer, but that she had seen some one she 
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liked better; and so she had refused Sir 
Percy. 

" Oh dear I how could you be so imprudent !" 
said innocent Miss Tibbs, " Men do not grow 
on trees, to be picked every day." 

"True, my sympathisiBg friend," said the 
younger lady, "but if in wedlock the heart 
beats not responsively to the breast nearest to 
it in the domestic nest, the marriage could not 
be a happy one," 

" Very likely not," said Miss Tibbs, with a 
sigh, for she only understood the matter 
theoretically. 

Why did the admiral chuckle when he 
heard of the engagement between Percy and 
EUa ? The following conversation had taken 
place during the happy evening spent together 
by the uncle and niece when they had re- 
turned home on the evening, when they had 
witnessed the departure of Percy and the 
Calypso's crew in the boat. 

" Oh, uncle I I was told a piece of news the 
other day, but I was so miserable about other 
things that I did not think you would care to 
hear it, any more than I cared to repeat it." 

"Yes, my dear I what was it?" said the 
admiral, in a tone of indifference, putting up 
one of the pegs which had fallen down from 
the cribbage-board. 
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" One of the Miss Cappers is going to be 
married." 

" Miss Mercy ?" said the admiral, in a startled 
tone, kicking down the fire-irons with his toe, 
a proceeding which made Waif rise from his 
place on the rug and regard him with a look 
of mild remonstrance. 

The admiral picked up the poker and tongs 
and patted Waifs smooth head, and then re- 
seated himself with a very red face. 

" No, uncle," said Ella, speaking deliberately, 
as folks do when they are intending to tell a 
story, but are thinking of something else. " It 
is not Miss Mercy, but Miss Honour." 

"My dear! you must mistake. No man 
alive would be so bold as to take Miss Honour 
with her sharp nose and acute joints." 

" Nevertheless, my dear uncle, Mudborough 
is rich in heroes just now, and one of them, 
yclept Scroll, is about to be married. The 
engagement is announced to the friends of 
the parties. The day is fixed, and poor Miss 
Mercy and Miss Tibbs are to be bridesmaids." 

" Why poor Miss Mercy ; she did not want 
Scroll herself, did she ?" 

" No, not at all, uncle, but Miss Tibbs, who 
knows all things about everybody, told me in 
strict confidence, that Miss Mercy was very 
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much attached to a gentleman who made her 
an offer, but she refused him, because she 
could not bear to turn Honour out of a home 
in which they had lived together since they 
were children. You see they have each a 
little money, and by putting it together they 
could pay the rent of the house and live com- 
fortably, but if one left and took her half of 
the income, the other must give up her home 
and Uve in lodgings. Now the very thing 
that Mercy would not do. Honour consented 
to do at once. Mercy never said a word of 
the sacrifice she had made, tdU she was crying 
SO, when she and Miss Tibbs were talking over 
the bridemaids' dresses." 

" Who was the gentleman ?" asked the 
admiral, with a desperate effort at seeming 
indifferent. 

" Nothing would induce Miss Mercy to give 
a hint on the subject as to the name of the 
gentleman. Miss Tibbs fancied it might be 
Captain Spurall." 

" Captain Spurall, indeed !" cried the ad- 
miral, in a tone of supreme contempt. 

"But is it not hard on her, uncle? I 
declare it made me quite angry to think that 
that dear little gentle-mannered woman should 
be homeless." 
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" Very sad indeed, my dear," and her uncle 
was silent, and forgot twice what were the 
proper numbers for him to score. 

When Percy returned, Ella spoke to him 
about their future residence. 

" I fear 1 may not get another ship imme- 
diately," said Percy, sadly. 

"You brute!" she cried, pinching the arm 
on which she was leaning. 

" My dear Ella, you must forgive a sailor. 

" Yet this inconstancy is such 
That you too must adore, 
I should not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more." 

" But if you are compelled to the hard lines 
of domestic life, Percy, where shall we live ? 
I do not know what my uncle's wishes may 
be. It seems cruel to leave him quite alone, 
yet he might not like us to live in his house." 

" Certainly not," and the arm within his 
received a gentle pressure. " It might be in- 
convenient in the future. We will see if there 
be any means of enlarging my little cottage. 
Would you like that, EUa ?" 

" Of course I should. Any place with you." 

" I think a small house would be pleasanter, 
for then we must be ever meeting when we 
are not seeking each other." 

" Percy, I shall write and tell Emily that I 
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am going to be maxriei She will be so glad. 
Dear Eimly I" And Ella's eyes filled with loving 
tears at the thought that she was certain of 
Mrs. Ryder's sympathy. 

^'Write by aU means, my dear." 
The letter was written and had important 
results. For Colonel and Mrs. Ryder dined 
that day at Aberhill, with Mr. Warden, whose 
society was limited to that of himself and Mrs. 
Ryder, and Mr. Gage, who came down on 
business occasionally. Mr. Warden was an 
original, and did not like the rest of the 
neighbourhood . 

Emily announced Lady Reed's engagement 
at dinner-time as a bit of news which might 
interest Mr. Warden, speaking of her with the 
tenderness she felt, and of Percy with the 
admiration he deserved. Mr. Warden seemed 
full of curiosity on the subject, and Emily felt 
she had been successful in amusing ihe old 
man. When she retired to the large lonely 
drawing-room she thought of Ella, and of the 
dreary life she must have spent with a hus- 
band so careless and inconstant. There were 
little mementoes of her friend which filled her 
with tenderness; a song which they had sung 
together was on the piano ; a case of wax- 
flowers on the centre table covered with a 
glass had been fabricated by Ella in her 
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lonely hours, and left there as being too 
fragUe to be worth packing. In the dining- 
room, Mr. Warden was full of complaints of 
the impositions and thefts to which he was 
subjected. He had dismissed Evans, having 
detected him in sending off a cart-load of game 
to London, and was in treaty for another 
gamekeeper. Evans, or his friends, in revenge 
had set various park-gates open, and the deer 
had strayed into the farmers' lands in the 
neighbourhood. Some had been shot down 
and stolen, and for the damage done by the 
rest, Mr. Warden had claims to the amount of 
a hundred and fifty pounds. This Mr. Gage 
meant to dispute. 

Mr. Warden was very hoarse from a cold 
caught in going in the middle of the night to 
the grapery to see what was the cause of a 
light he had seen moving in that direction, 
and found his gardener packing his grapes to 
send off on his own account, with a diligence 
worthy of a better cause. He had also received 
his dismissal. 

" 'Tis a perfect Augean stable," said the old 
man, reproachfully, to Mr. Gage. " Sir Saint- 
John was an easy-tempered man, cheated 
universally, and at one time exceedingly 
popular for that reason. When, at the latter 
part of his life, he resided chiefly in London, 
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folks forgot him, and pilfered rather more 
openly. When his son, Sir Jaspar, succeeded, 
he was soon discovered to be an easier man 
even than his father. No man's enemy, poor 
fellow, but his own. I make no doubt, sir, 
that the men on the estate are all more 
or less demoralised as they ever are by easy 
masters." 

" If you would allow me to suggest some- 
thing," said Colonel Ryder. " Why not engage 
an honest man — some one superior to the 
ordinary run of bailififs — young and active, 
who would live on the spot, and root out 
all these noxious weeds from the estate by 
degrees ?" 

Mr. Gage thought the idea excellent. He 
had just been about to propose something of 
the kind. Mr. Warden said he would think 
it over. The gentlemen saw he did not wish 
to continue the conversation, and turned it to 
the public papers. Percy's being made Knight 
Commander of the Bath was spoken of; and 
Colonel Ryder related how the young man, 
then a poor lieutenant, had hazarded his life 
to save that of Sir William Alabaster. Mr. 
Warden was interested to learn all that could 
be told about Sir Percy Pierce. Colonel Ryder 
told all that he knew. His mother's exem- 
plary life and early death. How Admiral 
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had become m seocmd fiidier to the 
orphm boy of m stm^er mother, and how 
well his patrcMiage hiul been repaid. There is 
much less gusto in listPfiing to praise than to 
scandaL The ocmTersaticm qoickl j died out^ 
and the gentkmeii joioing Emily, the evening 
condnded with a mbber of whisL 

A few days afterwaids, Percy received the 
foUowing letter : 



" Dear Sm, 

^^ When, many months ago, you spent 
an evoiing with me at Abeihill, yon were un- 
conscious that your companion was your great 
unde. My niece, your mother, displeased me 
by what I considered to be an improvident 
marriage, and I declined any further commu- 
nication with her. I afterwards changed my 
name to Warden for a large fortune. 

^* I am the last in the entail of this fine 
property, and I can will it as I like. I shall 
execute another entail on you and your heirs, 
as I understand you are about to marry the 
widow of Jaspar Reed. During the remainder 
of my life I shall put you into possession of 
the property on condition of your paying me 
the annual sum of fire thousand per annum. 
I have been over the rent-roll carefully, and I 
find that you will have some pretty pickings 
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left for yourself, even allowing five thousand 
a-year for keeping up the property. The ex- 
penditure of so large a sum will not be neces- 
sary, as the farms are put into better order; 
I would advise the surplus therefore to be put 
aside for the benefit of younger children. 

" Give my love to your future wife, and 
tell her that the brindled cow is well, also her 
calf; moreover, I have fed the deer daily till I 
am heartily sick of the job, and shall be glad 
to give up the responsibility to her, and to 
return to my old home. My delusion as to 
the delights of having a fine landed property 
has vanished like other delusions, so pray 
marry as soon as you can, and bring Lady 
Pierce to Aberhill with you. 

" Your great uncle, 

^' Percy Warden. 

" P.S. If, whilst I am still here, your good 
friend Admiral Swift will favour me with his 
company, I shall feel greatly honoured by 
his acceptance of this invitation." 

" It seems, Ella," said Percy, carrying the 
open letter, " that Providence has ordained 
that you should be mistress of Aberhill in 
spite of everything." 

VOL. nr. X 
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She read, and flushed with pleasure. She 
had been so much more the mistress than 
Jaspar had been the master in their short 
residence on the estate — ^the husband seek- 
ing extraneous amusements, the wife picking 
up what subjects o£ interest she could from 
circumstances around her — that her heart 
bounded with delight at the prospect. 

" I shall see my cow, and the calf, and feed 
the deer, and the swans on the lake, and I dare 
say I can have Selim back," she said. " Uncle 
must come and live with us. I know two 
rooms that will just do, a sitting-room to him- 
self, and a sunny bedroom. Oh, it will be so 
deUghtful !" 

The admiral looked very much pleased on 
reading the letter, and begged Percy to say 
how much he felt flattered at the invitation. 

"Tell Mr. Warden, my dear boy, yourself; 
you see there is no occasion for my writing, 
as he did not write direct to me." 

When Ella mooted the idea of his sitting- 
room to himself at Aberhill, as part of the 
arrangement for his living with them, he 
smiled and shook his head. 

" Old men and old trees, my children, do 
not bear transplantation. I shall do very 
well. Do not fear for me." 

On that day the admiral was seen very 
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busy, writing a letter. It was not, seem- 
ingly, a long one, but it appeared to trouble 
him greatly ; when it was concluded, he read 
it to himself, and thought it would do, but as 
it was precious, even the address, he preferred 
to post it himself He had nearly reached 
Church-lane, where the post-office was kept, 
when turning the corner, and bearing down 
upon him, he saw Miss Capper and Mercy, 
the former stern, the latter a little sad-look- 
ing captive in her sister's claws. 

" Dear me !" said the admiral, " who would 
have thought of seeing you, ladies ?" 

'' Not very extraordinary for two sisters 
to walk out together," said Miss Honour, 
" especially," with a sigh, " when they are 
so soon to be parted." 

" I beg to congratulate you, ma'am," said 
the admiral, edging up to Miss Mercy's side, 
and trying to poke his letter into her hand, 
after the manner of boys of eighteen. 

Poor Miss Mercy, was not sufficiently alert 
for this unusual proceeding, and the missive 
fell to the ground. As both stooped to pick 
it up, Mercy saw it was addressed to her, but 
her sister's attention having been attracted to 
the struggle, the admiral, with a very red face, 
had to repossess himself of it, apologising for 
his awkwardness in dropping it. 
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" I was just going to put it in the post," he 
said, looking foolish. 

" And I," said Miss Honour, " was just 
going to the dressmaker to see if my wedding- 
dress is ready, Mr. Scroll is so impatient." 

'^ Oh ! is he, ma'am ?" 

" Yes, Mercy is going to have her bride- 
maid's dress fitted on." 

^' Oh, indeed !" said the admiral, with a 
malicious twinkle in his eye. " Then I will 
not detain you, ladies. White, I suppose, 
ladies ?" 

" Oh, yes, admiral. ' Clad in robes of 
virgin white,' as the divine Handel says." 

" Good morning, Miss Capper — good morn- 
ing, Miss Mercy." 

Mercy went about all the rest of the day in 
a tremor of impatience. Hope, however pre- 
dominated in her mind. 

" If it were of no consequence," she said, 
thinking of the letter, " he would have told me 
of its contents before Honour." 

She watched for the arrival of the post- 
woman on the following morning, and found 
in the letter was a request for an interview 
at nine o'clock in the county library. She 
swallowed her breakfast, at the risk of scald- 
ing her throat, and without waiting for per- 
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mission from Honour, without saying that she 
was going to leave the house, she rushed out 
of the back door, skimmed with her little 
plump feet over the ill-paved lane, and arrived 
breathless at the county library. She tried 
to compose herself as she came up the stairs^ 
but they were numerous, so the process was 
unsatisfactory. In the library was the ad- 
miral, not now poring over the newspapers. 
It was extraordinary how dull they had be- 
come since Percy's return. 

He took her by the trembling hand and 
led her to the card-room. What happened 
there is only to be guessed by the results ; aa 
they came to the outer air, the admiral wa» 
heard to say : 

" I will never forgive you if you are her 
bridemaid. 

" But how can I get off?" asked the lady^ 
piteously. 

The answer was in a whisper. 

" What, so soon ?" asked Mercy, with a soft 
sigh. 

" Sooner the better," was the reply. " That 
bridemaid's dress will do, perhaps, with a few 
more furbelows. I don't understand women's 
gear." 

The girl who had been sweeping the floor 
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of the library told this to her mistress ; she 
could make nothing of it, being occupied by 
the care of attending to her intoxicated hus- 
band ; but when she heard of the admiral's 
intended marriage with Miss Mercy, she 
understood it all. 

There was no reason for further delay. 
The admiral, who had blushed like a girl in 
confiding his engagement to Percy, was mar- 
ried first in Saint Mary's Church. Miss 
Honour, ready to burst with mortification, 
was bridemaid with good-natured Miss Tibbs. 
Ella had no bridemaids. She felt, however, 
that she was now properly married for the 
first time in a church, as she ought to be. 
After the wedding, she started with Percy for 
Aberhill ; whilst the admiral, grumbling that 
custom required him to begin his matrimonial 
life by. being uncomfortable for the space of 
four calendar weeks, said that he would take 
lodgings at the Land's End, to see as much of 
the sea as possible. 

Twelve months after these events, the ad- 
miral communicated the birth of a little girl 
to his niece. He had the air of being pro- 
foundly indiflferent to the event, placing his 
satisfaction on the ground of his dear Mercy's 
delight at having: the little creature, who was 
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said to be small but very plump and healthy. 
The letter was answered by Percy giving his 
congratulations, and apologising for Ella's 
silence, as she had just presented him with 
a son. Mrs. Ryder was with her, and she 
and the infant were doing well. Susan, who 
had married Jacques, and was settled in a 
cottage at Aberhill with her husband and his 
dog, sent her duty. Sally had taken her place 
with the admiral. 

Percy and Ella lived long and saw good 
days. She had learned by her first mistake 
in life to value the qualities of truth, virtue, 
honour, courage, and unselfishness. These 
she found in her husband : he was her willing 
coadjutor in every place which promised good 
results, and notwithstanding Mr. Gage's re- 
monstrance, the repairs of the chapel were 
begun and concluded, by sums saved from the 
expenditure of the first two years of their 
residence at Aberhill. Mr. Warden's pos- 
session of the property, even for a time so 
comparatively short, had been beneficial to 
the estates ; and Mr. Gage was delighted when 
the birth of an heir carried his cares for 
Aberhill into another generation. 

Mercy was happier than she had ever been 
in her life. I may add the cactus was found 
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